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Editorial. 


ACCALAUREATE sermons abound. They come 
with the June weddings, and, when they are good, 
are aS appropriate for marriage as for graduation. 
Everybody at this season looks at the world 
through the eyes of the young men and maidens 

who are leaving college to begin the practical work of active 
life, or who, having already engaged in business, are enter- 
ing upon the more important enterprise of matrimony. No 
matter who preaches the sermon, we may be sure that the 
outlook will be upon this world regarded as the most im- 
portant post of duty and action, with little reference to the 
destiny which may await one in that other and larger world 
which hides itself from sight in the light of our earthly day, 
waiting, indeed, like the stars revealed when the day is 
ended. Once the future was the subject of discourse, with 
awful warning against the attractions and temptations of 
this present evil world. Now the preacher holds up to view 
the grandeur of the present life, the glory of its opportunity, 
and the surpassing earthly reward of fidelity and honorable 
achievement. Because of this change of emphasis, that 
which lies beyond and out of sight shines with new splen- 
dor as the fulfilment of the hopes, the attainments, and the 
achievements of the present life. Individual salvation is 
seldom mentioned; and he would now be regarded as a 
bold if not a bad man who should counsel the young to 
save their own souls, regardless of the fate of human so- 
ciety and of the world which is our temporary home. . 


rd 


OnE of the most cheering signs of the times to be noted 
in the religious press is the change of thought concerning 
Biblical criticism. Whereas but a few years since it was com- 
mon to read attacks upon the critics, now religious editors 
commonly speak a good word for Biblical criticism. The 
old fear is passing, and there is a new wholesome demand 
for truth. The editor of the Watchman, for instance, writes 
as follows: ‘For the past quarter of a century particular 
attention has been devoted to the branch of Old Testament 
Criticism ; but the problems are much the same and the cri- 
teria similar in the field of New Testament study, and the 
pendulum seems to be swinging even now toward the New 
Testament. In the examination of both Testaments, we seek 
and are satisfied with nothing short of the facts. These 
are often stubborn. They interfere with the pride of opin- 
ion. Light is blinding to those who have been in darkness. 
But the facts we must have at any cost, and in the end we 
shall discover that the article is worth all it costs. We must 
see, then, how unwise it is to dismiss a conclusion, simply 
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because it seems novel or startling, with a wave of the hand 
or a congratulatory phrase over the ‘old Bible,’ or to con- 
clude that a critic who opposes us means to attack the 
Bible, or is guilty of dishonest intentions respecting its 
teachings. We cannot, indeed, live spiritually without the 
Book of books; but possibly what we call the ‘old Bible’ 
may be some modern opinion about the Bible which we have 
eagerly substituted for its unequalled teaching, and the de- 
struction of it may open up wonderful treasures to us. By 
all means let us have the facts. The farther back we can 
go, the better. The oldest of the old is none too old and 
none too good for us.” 
& 


WE are in the habit of saying that, if the churches would 
emphasize agreements and forget differences, they would 
quickly cease to be antagonistic. That is true; and yet 
the differences are to be cherished. The crab-apple, the 
pear, the rose, the blackberry, and many other interesting 
and desirable fruits and flowers belong to the order Aosacee. 
Their use and beauty comes from the fact that, with the 
qualities of their order held in common, they have developed 
differences which make a variety, furnishing the supply of 
important needs and gratification to several of our senses. 
If,the theologians would admit that the elements common to 
all the churches furnish in religion, as in botany, the basis 
of classification, and then should further declare that the 
development of differences is a desirable end, making free- 
dom of choice and expression an essential condition of prog- 
ress, theological controversy might cease. 


eB 


Tur editor of the Advance criticises a remark made at the 
recent Unitarian dinner in Chicago. He says: ‘‘ There was 
recently held in Chicago a great Unitarian conference. At 
its close a banquet was held. One of the speakers in closing 
said, ‘The people are now talking about the humanity of 
God and the Divinity of man.’ This sentiment was received 
with applause rather than in achilling silence. This sounds 
like the man who once wrote an article for a certain well- 
known review, in which he spelled God with a small g. The 
editor ordered it set up as it was sent, and also gave direc- 
tions that the capitals in the man’s name be treated in the 
same way. The author wrote back, protesting at the indig- 
nity. But the editor replied that, while the author might be 
equal to God, he could not expect to be greater. It looks 
very much as if the speaker at the Unitarian banquet thought 
himself a little better than God. But this is not the first 
case of Babel-building or of a Pharisee that went up to pray.” 
The speaker at that banquet certainly did not speak the word 
“‘ divinity” with a big D, and it is this letter that seems to 
have excited the scorn of the editor. To condemn the doc- 
trine of the humanity of God and the divinity of man would 
be to gird one’s self against the doctrine which the theolo- 
gians of many ages tried to express in their teaching concern- 
ing the incarnation. If Jesus to them did not represent the 
humanity of God and if they did not see his divinity reflected 
in the human nature of Jesus, then we fail to see what they 
were thinking about and trying to say. 


& 


From time to time mysterious suggestions are whispered 
concerning what goes on in police stations, and in other 
places where criminals are held after arrest. ‘The 33d 
degree ” is mentioned as something known to all detectives 
and the officers of the law. The suggestion is that torture 
of mind or body, causing fright or pain, is used to extort 
confessions or other indications of guilt which may be used 
against a suspected person. Now, if there are such prac- 
tices, they are clearly illegal, unlawful, inhuman, and worthy 
of severe punishment. In two ways we seem to be depart- 
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ing from the clear intent of just laws concerning the trial, 
conviction, and punishment of evil-doers. We multiply the 


artificial obstacles to trial and conviction on the one side, 


and on the other we take away the protection which the law 
extends to every person who has the right to be regarded as 
innocent until he has been proved to be guilty. Are these 
rumors of unlawful use of torture mere jocular exaggerations 
of irresponsible detectives, or do they indicate that crimes 
are committed under cover of the law? It is bad enough 
for innocent people to be held in custody for months await- 
ing a trial, but it would be much worse if during that time 
they were exposed to harsh treatment contrived for the pur- 
pose of securing a conviction which evidence lawfully given 
would not justify. 
Js 


Hers is a bit of criticism which may illustrate the meth- 
ods of the Biblical critics. We publish weekly a column of 
«“ Pleasantries.” Commonly, they are not original, although 
they are often worked over and condensed for this column. 
They are carefully selected, and due credit is given to. the 
sources whence they are taken. Not only do our own sub- 
scribers read them, but in the form and order in which they 
are printed in the Christian Register they may often be found 
in other papers, sometimes in religious papers. The ques- 
tion is sometimes asked, “Do we copy from our neighbors, 
do they copy from us, or do we all copy from a common 
source unknown?” Sometimes instead of the word “ copy” 
the word “steal” is used. A similar problem is found in the 
relations of the first three Gospels. Mark contains a con- 
tinuous narrative in many short paragraphs. Matthew and 
Luke often state the same facts in the same order. Did 
Matthew and Luke copy from each other, did both copy 
from Mark, and did all three have before them a common 
original? In this case, borrowing, and not stealing, is the 
proper word; and the conclusive indication of borrowing 
from one another is threefold, including facts stated, the lan- 
guage used, and especially the exact order in which the 
facts are stated. The argument leads the present writer to 
believe that Matthew and Luke borrowed from Mark, and 
that numerous papers “steal” the “ Pleasantries ” printed 
in the Christian Register. With a slight variation the 
“Home” of the Christian Register might be made the basis 
of a similar argument. 


Whence came Evil. 


In a recent note which has excited considerable interest, 
we said, commenting on the new Presbyterian statement, 
“Jt would be infamous on the part of God, if there were 


a devil, to permit him to enter the Garden of Eden and pit’ 


his malignant sagacity against the innocent ignorance of 
his victims.” Our correspondent, whose letter to the editor 
is elsewhere published, calls attention to the fact that in the 
Presbyterian statement upon which we commented the 
devil is not mentioned, and also that our argument proves 
too much. “Evil is in the world,” he says, ‘and, this being 
true, is here by God’s permission, and gains dominion over 
innocent and ignorant victims in the same manner and to 
the same extent as usually ascribed to the devil.” We took 
it for granted, in reading Article V., that by ‘our first 
parents” Adam and Eve were meant, and that reference 
was made to the Biblical story that they were tempted by 
the serpent. We took it for granted, also, that Presbyte- 
rians believed that this serpent was the devil. If the ab- 
sence of the mention of Satan indicates absence among 
Presbyterians of the belief in his existence and his power, 
we have great cause for rejoicing. 

But we have now to do with the argument concerning the 


coming of evil into the world. We deny that there is any 
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likeness between the problem of evil as it is presented in the 
light of modern knowledge and the story which has its 
popular representation in “ Paradise Lost.” Milton’s great 
epic has for generations been accepted by the Church as 
a fair representation of the Biblical account. To be sure, 
7 the writer of the book of Genesis is not responsible for the 
| form the legend of Satan took after the book of Revelation 
was written, and impressed upon the imagination of the 


Church in later centuries. But we say that, if God made 
one man and woman innocent and happy in a perfect world, 
and then permitted a fallen angel or an independent per- 
4 sonage of Satanic disposition to enter the Garden of Eden 
4 with intent to destroy the virtue and wreck the happiness of 
this innocent pair, the whole transaction assumes a devilish 
: aspect, and makes it impossible to relieve God of the respon- 
; sibility for aiding and abetting the dark designs of an evil 
being, who, as he knows, is going to live forever, and will 


drag down with him to eternal loss and ruin a vast multi- 
_ tude of those whom God might have protected from his 
devilish ingenuity. 
There is no likeness whatever between this solution of the 
problem of evil in the world and the doctrine which we 
; now hold that evil is the persistence of a lower form of life 
; and character after the possibility of a higher mode of life 
and character have been presented. It is entirely unlike the 
- idea of an evolution which shall have for its end increase of 
virtue and increase of happiness forever for all intelligent 
creatures. ‘The scheme we criticised is absolutely contra- 
dictory to our modern, not to say Unitarian, thought of prog- 
ress for all mankind, through trial, through sad and evil 
experience, through temptation, downfall, and victory to the 
final attainment of the power and the peace which are latent 
in the constitution of every human being. 
It is true, as our correspondent says, and it is one of the 
| most awful facts of human experience, that those who gain 
. skill and confidence in evil ways do have the disposition, the 
power, and the opportunity to pervert the innocent, even to 
| compel them to live and grow in ignorance of virtue and the 
knowledge of evil. No one is wise enough to show why 
infinite wisdom and goodness should be concerned in the 
tangle of good and evil in human life. But, so long as the 
i case is not hopeless, so long as the backward look shows 
ascent from the lower to a higher life, so long as the future 
is bright with hope and a promise of better things than the 
| world has ever seen, so long as no evil being is conceived as 
infinite in evil and in power, there is no similarity between 
‘the old thought and the new. 

If we might regard Satan as Burns did, as one who might 
turn and mend, bringing back with him the lost legions that 
he had seduced from their loyalty, the doctrine held by the 

| gteat majority of Christians concerning temptation of the 
devil would lose at once its most sinister aspect. It is the 
endlessness and hopelessness of the fate which overtook our 
first parents which appalls the imagination and inclines the 
sensitive conscience of Christendom to-day to reject from 

beginning to end the legend of Satan, the temptation and 
fall of man, and the prospect of unending woes to follow the 
sin of their ignorance. 


— 2. ae” © 


Other People’s Burdens. 


There is a great deal of amateurish work being done nowa- 
days in the effort to bear the brother’s burden. Some of 
3 it, however, is not so much designed for the easing of the 
brother’s load as for the relief of conscience in those who 
would help him carry his pack. Institutions of a charitable 
nature have more than once been started to give kind and 
generous ladies something to do. We learn in time with 
humiliation and sadness that it is very difficult to help others 
in their toil up the steeps of life. We have the best inten- 
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tions, but we have not the secret; and helping is a divine se 
cret, never perfectly known to ordinary mortals. 

All people have their feelings, and feelings are very pecul- 
iar in their effects. What we meant for generous kindness 
is perhaps taken for condescension and patronage. The 
delicacy and fine breeding required in helping those we may 
consider beneath us is greater than the use and wont of 
drawing-rooms. The little touch of feeling that makes all 
the world kin is not easy to summon. It is much more con- 
venient to put the hand in the pocket and draw forth a 
purse. 

The people who have the heaviest loads to carry are often 
those who are most successful in helping others to carry 
theirs. They have been right there in the pinch of trouble, 
and they know how it feels. They are the large, generous, 
brave natures that face life cheerfully. There is infectious 
courage in the tones of their voices, and the light of their: 
eyes, and the laugh that helps over hard places. They do not 
hold out the tips of gloved fingers: they extend the whole, 
broad, warm hand, with a heart pressure in it. There are 
certain doctors who cure not by drugs, but by the infectious 
hopefulness they carry to their patients. We pay them to 
come and smile at our bedside, but they have no less earned 
the money they receive. We can hardly guess how many 
of other people’s burdens the wise and gentle-hearted doc- 
tor bears. 

“Tt does me good to see you,” a poor sempstress said one 
day to her friend. ‘It rests me so, and I no longer feel 
the pain in my side.” Here in this joy of a presence is the 
secret of help,— not the whole secret, but agreat measure. It 
is the direct personal influence, an emanation from heart 
and soul, that does good in the day of our weariness and 
trouble. A certain clergyman, eloquent, learned, sincere, 
and devoted, always sent his congregation away feeling 
depressed. He had not lightened any of their burdens: he 
had rather added something to the weight they brought into 
church, But it is the blessed privilege of many to rest, re- 
fresh, and encourage those who listen. This is what we 
need when we go into the quietude of the holy place,— 
something to help us go on living; something that can be 
applied directly to the sore places of the nature; something 
of general application that shall still find its special message 
to our souls. 

The best helpers are not always labelled such. They need 
no tag to spread their influence abroad like the sunlight. 
They may not even belong to a benevolent society or have 
a place on a committee. They may be very quiet, unobtru- 
sive people, who go about their Master’s business without 
sounding a trumpet before them. A constant fund of cheer- 
fulness is one of the best aids God has sent into the world, 
and so is a witty and kindly tongue. A pertinent joke in 
times of perplexity has lightened more burdens than we 
imagine. Our dear Lincoln saved himself from despair 
many and many a time by a good story. It is a blessed dis- 
covery to find that pathos is next-door neighbor to laughter, 
and that the one may often relieve the other, and put a dif- 
ferent color on the world. But this kind of laughter is not 
foolish or vain or empty. It is that sacred mirth that sees 
God over all and in all, and can afford to be jocund in the 
day of trouble to take the stones out of our pack. 

The desire of many charitable people is intense to under- 
stand the exact mental attitude, the higher needs and requir- 
ments, of those on a different plane of life. Out of this 
yearning to share the human burden too heavy for the over- 
weighted shoulders of whole classes grew the settlement 
which has led some of the fortunate to become lowly and 
humble-minded, that they might enter into the kinship of 
burden-bearing by adopting a mode of life as near to that 
of the less fortunate as possible. It was a beautiful thought, 
a loving touch of humanity, that came to the puzzled mind of 
the rich, comfortable, and educated, who discovered that 
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there is no sharing of burdens without a perfect understand- 
ing of conditions. But, though you live in an ill-smelling 
street, and visit the neighbors in the tenements and try to 
win confidence, respect, and affection, still there is the great 
gap between the consciousness of the tenement dweller and 
the cultivated amateur, who is there, not from need, but from 
the desire to do good. 
not surprising that it meets with checks and discouragements. 
It is like all other efforts to get outside of one’s class, and 
into another class, that we may feel the throb of universal 
sympathy, and reach the deeper levels of our common human 
nature where all is of one substance, all have one need, and 
distinctions of class have faded into universal brotherhood. 

Of all who have lived, Jesus has known the perfect secret 
of sharing burdens, of lightening loads, of giving a sym- 
pathy perfect and without taint. He entered into other’s 
lives with the most intimate knowledge, the tenderest help- 
fulness. He could yearn over a whole cityful of people 
pursuing a way that meant ruin. He could lighten the 
burden of the sick, the impotent, the blind, and the loath- 
some lepers. He gave no money. He founded no institu- 
tions. He set up no hospitals or infirmaries. He erected no 
shelters for the poor and aged. He saw the help needed 
beyond all other help was spiritual and immediate. Men 
were perishing from lack of brotherhood, from a sense of 
isolation, from ignorance of God as a Father, from not 
knowing that the kingdom of heaven is within us. If we 
regard the miracles of Christ as symbolical of the wonders 
of sympathy and human helpfulness, the meaning is none 
the less inspiring; for he taught that burden-sharing is not 
so simple and obvious a thing as it often seems to be, for 
the true helper is he who holds the deepest secrets of human 
nature. He unties no burden from his brother’s back that 
he himself may be relieved in conscience and made light- 
hearted to enjoy the good things of this world through self- 
complacency, but he who is one with the toiling, suffering, 
sin-smitten world of men. He touches not the grimy 
brother’s hand with his finger-tips, but gives the best and 
finest that is in him to helpfulness, and is whole and sound 
to the core in his love and trust. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The recent anniversary meetings in Boston certainly left 
one clear impression on the minds of all who attended; 
namely, the steady tendency of our fellowship to a better, 
stronger form of organized life. In this connection it is 
good to remember the words of our leaders who have felt in 
the past the weakness of our extreme individualism, and 
desired something more concrete and substantial. I have 
recently come across a speech of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s, 
spoken in 1861. His words are still applicable to the needs 
of the present hour : — 

“T want,” he said, “to indorse [what had been said] in 
regard to the matter of organization. I think my friend is 
perfectly right in his suggestion that we should first vitalize 
the organizations that already exist. All these organiza- 
tions, having grown out of our pure Congregationalism, are 
harrassed and perplexed under some of the ‘traditions of 
the elders,’ and are a little troubled about taking the wave 
at its height. I say taking the wave at its height, where we 
now are. I think we stand in a stronger position than we 
have ever stood before, and that we have a right, therefore, to 
vitalize our old organizations, and to create new ones with a 
spirit and energy that we have never had before. 

‘“‘T think, sir, that our old organizations are hampered and 
troubled by the traditions of independency and individual- 
ism in which our Unitarianism was born and bred. We are 
Congregationalists of the Congregationalists. We are in- 
dependents of the independents. We have resisted every 
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proposal for movement dissimilar to pure Congregational 
polity. I think there is a feeling that our missionary work 
is to be done in the same way. I think that is a mistake. 
I venture to say that Congregationalism, as a system of 
church government, is one well adapted to succeed and 
nourish the religious life of individual men and individ- 
ual churches, but that for the extension of religion you 
have got to go beyond Congregationalism. I venture to 
say that the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, who had such a triumphant meeting a week 
ago, have achieved their marvellous success by going be- 
yond the independency of each individual church; that, 
when they wanted to work a miracle by striking the rock 
and making waters flow, they did it by uniting the churches 
together in bonds more stringent even than those by which 
John Knox united the churches of Scotland. The moment 
we look across the Hudson or beyond the Pacific we have 
got to unite together for the work we are to do. We have 
to adopt closer tactics. This is my feeling,— for home gov- 
ernment, Congregationalism, pure and simple; for external 
action, some confederation with a head which shall do the 
work of missions which we have got to do in the distance. 
I would like to have anybody study the history of the Amer- 
ican Confederation from 1783 to 1789 who wants to know 
how the congregational theory gets along when the work 
of a nation is to be done; and then, if he wants to find how 
organization operates, let him study the history of the 
United States since 1789, when we have had a central gov- 
ernment with a head to it for the administration of foreign 
affairs. Sir, we have got several organizations. If any one 
of those organizations could understand the feeling of vic- 
tory in which the Unitarian body is now moving, if any one 
of those organizations can come to believe that there is a 
Unitarian spirit for missions, a Unitarian feeling of self-sac- 
rifice, to promote alliance of reason and faith against eccle- 
siastical authority as the first and prime thing to be done in 
the preaching of religion,— why, the first organization that 
does get that idea behind its precedents, its policy, its tra- 
ditions, will ‘ take the track’ and win the victory.” : 
At the same meeting Dr. James Freeman Clarke said: 
“We want organizations. I think we want more organiza- 
tions ; but, to organize to advantage, we must have something 
to organize. If we have fo spirit, there is no need of having 
any body. Organization, as I understand it, is a body suit- 
able to carry out into action certain spiritual tendencies 
and appliances already existing. If it be true that there is 
no love, no faith, no life, among us, then there is no need of 
organization, because there is nothing to organize. But if 
there be in our denomination any love, any faith, any life, 
any hope, any conviction, as I am inclined to think there is, 
it is desirable that we should find out some way to organize 
the faith and life we have among us for missionary purt-) 
poses.” S.A. Bs 


Current Topics. 


WirH the opening of the week the festivities of the coro- 
nation of Edward VII. began in the British capital. The 
great event of the coronation itself, according to the official 
programme, was set down for Thursday of this week. 
Throughout the Anglo-Saxon world the preparations for the 
British national celebrations have been followed with great 
interest. At the end of last week there were grave appre- 
hensions that the condition of the king’s health might inter- 
fere with the great pageant; and on Tuesday these rumors 
were confirmed by the startling news that the king had 
undergone a serious operation, and was lying in a critical 
condition. The coronation was necessarily postponed ; and, 
at the time of writing this, the English nation is awaiting 
the result with extreme anxiety. The shock of disappoint- 
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ment and grief extends to the farthest outposts of the British 
empire, and in all other countries people are moved by a 
common sympathy. It is impossible to know the king’s 
actual condition, as the bulletins do not give temperature or 
pulse records. 

’ ae 


_ AN important stage in the parliamentary battle for the 
selection of a route for the projected Isthmian canal was 
passed on Thursday of last week, when the Senate of the 
United States attached an amendment to the Canal Bill, 
authorizing the President to select the Panama route, if, in 
his opinion, expert investigation should show that a clear 
title to that route can be obtained. The action of the Sen- 
‘ate is regarded as being in direct conflict to the provisions 
of the Hepburn Bill, which had been passed earlier by the 
House of Representatives, and which in effect provides for 
the construction of a canal on the Nicaragua route. The 
entire canal project is now in the hands of a conference 
committee of the House and Senate, which is attempting 
to adjust the difference of selection between the two bodies. 
The indications are that the work of this committee will be 
difficult, and that the task of selecting a route for the great 
American waterway may be put off once for a future session 
of Congress. 
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An anarchist agitation in Paterson, a manufacturing 
town of New Jersey, has confronted the municipal and State 
authorities of that city witha serious problem. On Thurs- 
day of last week a mob of strikers in the silk mills of Pat- 
erson attempted to close up by main force those of the mills 
which had continued in operation in spite of the strike. 
The outcome was an open conflict with the police, in the 
course of which a score of people are estimated to have suf- 
fered bullet wounds. The mayor of Paterson, finding him- 
self unable to cope with the situation without the aid of the 
State, appealed to the governor, who at once despatched a 
strong body of troops to the scene of the disorders. The 
arrival of the militia had the effect of restoring order tem- 
porarily ; but the mill-owners and business men of the city 
fear a repetition of the attack upon the mills, and have de- 
manded stringent action on the part of the city and State 
authorities against anarchistic agitators. 
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It is announced semi-officially from Rome that Gov. 
Taft of the Philippines has succeeded in reaching an es- 
sential agreement with the papacy concerning the disposi- 
tion of the lands of the friars in the newly acquired archi- 
pelago. The formal reply that has been made by Pope Leo 
XIII. to the inquiries of Gov. Taft has not been made 
public as yet; but it is understood that the agreement , be- 
tween the papal statesmen and the American administrator 
is based upon the acceptance by the Vatican of the proposi- 
tion that the sum of $5,000,000 be paid to the religious 
communities for their lands in the Philippines, and that the 
friars be deported to Spain by the government of the United 
States. The successful outcome of the negotiations between 
Gov. Taft and the Vatican have opened the way for the 
solution of one of the most difficult problems of internal 
administration in the Philippine Islands,—the removal of 
the friars as a disturbing element in the population of the 
archipelago. 


ee + aa 
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A new element in the industrial situation, which resulted 
in a general increase in the prices of meats and which has 
aroused complaint throughout the country, may be intro- 
duced by the establishment of a vast combination of meat~ 
producing interests, rivalling in its financial resources the 
greatest consolidations of capital known in the history of 
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American industry. It is reported credibly from Chicago 
that the four great packing houses of Armour & Co., Swift 
& Co., Nelson, Morris & Co., and the G, H. Hammond Co., 
which largely control the country’s output of meat among 
them, are contemplating the merging of their joint resources 
into a new corporation which will have a capital of at least 
$1,000,000,000. The four initial members of the projected 
combination will form the nucleus of a great corporation 
which is designed eventually to control the entire meat sup- 
ply of the continent. The effect of the projected consolida- 
tion upon the price of meat to the individual consumer is 
awaited with interest. w 
vb 


A RULER of the old school passed away on Thursday of 
last week when King Albert of Saxony died peacefully in 
Dresden. King Albert, who was the last of the generals who 
led the German armies to victory against the French in 1870, 
enjoyed the distinction of being a pronounced champion of 
the kingly dignities of the minor German rulers, while he 
was an uncompromising supporter of Bismarck’s great ideal 
of German unity. His tact found most eloquent expression in 
the fact that, although a Catholic of the Catholics, King Albert 
nevertheless was able to avoid a conflict with the. people of 
Saxony, who are Protestants by a greatly predominant major- 
ity. He{was, perhaps, the best beloved of the European rulers 
of the end of the nineteenth century, with the possible excep- 
tion of Queen Victoria. King Albert’s last act was to desig- 
nate his eldest brother, Prince George, as his successor upon 
the throne. The succession reverts to Prince George, owing 
to the fact that King Albert died childless. 


s 


RENEWED interest attaches to Russia’s designs in the 
Balkan peninsula. There is a lull in the international situ- 
ation in the Far East, and the great powers are calmly 
awaiting the performance of Russia’s promise of a gradual 
withdrawal of the Russian forces from Manchuria, the bone 
of contention in China. Recent reports from St. Peters- 
burg, however, indicate that Russia is not idle in the near 
East. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who has been a guest 
of the Russian court for the past few days, is said to have 
received exceptional honors from the hands of the czar; and 
the prediction is made by inspired newspaper organs in the 
Russian capital that Bulgaria is on the eve of a declaration 
of its complete independence from Turkey by the elevation 
of its ruler to the rank of a king. Such a step would neces- 
sarily lead to a further complication of the already serious 
situation in the Turkish empire. 


Brevities. 


The hero is the man who takes his discipline without 
complaint. " 


According to Commodore Dewey the battle of Manila 
Bay was fought on coffee alone. 


Some of those who live longest, and enjoy most while they 
live, are men and women who work steadily, regularly, and 
temperately nearly every day in the year. 


Sympathy as well as poverty makes strange bed-fellows. 
The Boer was the most strenuous slaveholder produced by 
the nineteenth century, and yet he was the hero of some who 
have spent their lives in pleading the cause of the slave. 


Overwork is injurious, but taken in connection with good 
habits it kills slowly. If one sleeps regularly, eats suitable 
food with discretion, is regular and temperate in all his 
habits, the limit of overwork is seldom reached either by 
students or business men. 
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No matter what church may be represented by those who 
gather around a camp-fire in the woods or in a miner’s 
camp on the frontier, the religion that comes to expression 
will be that of all right-thinking men, and will not bear the 
ear-marks of any creed. 


The Boers are such old-fashioned believers in the doc-. 


trine of a special Providence that they accept what has hap- 
pened to them as of divine appointment, and are just as 
ready to fall in with the new order of things as if it had been 
of their own choice and making. 


Sentiment is the storage battery of which emotion rep- 
resents the occasional discharges. But, unlike a machine, 
the sensitive organism has the power of charging itself by 
repeated exercise. Sentiment, therefore, is the permanent 
deposit of emotion, and is the basis of character. 


“The humanity of God and the divinity of man” seems to 
us a good phrase. It was written by the present writer 
thirty-seven years ago; and, so far as he knows, he was the 
first to put the modern doctrine of the dignity of human nat- 
ure and the accessibility of God into this portable shape. 


Nervous defect may be hereditary. It may be transmitted 
from the most virtuous parents to the most vicious children. 
It may manifest itself in drunkenness, insanity, or moral 
delinquency of various other kinds. Commonly, such ner- 
vous paupers are tempted to drink and use alcohol to excess, 
But the drunkenness in such cases is a symptom, and not a 
cause. 


Religious delusion is often assigned as a cause of insanity. 
An ingenious suggestion is that insane people who imagine 
themselves to be divine or to be especially inspired in some 
grotesque and impossible way are merely victims of megalo- 
mania. ‘The cause is the same whether the patient imagines 
himself to be the second person in the Trinity or Napoleon 
Bonaparte. He imagines himself to be the greatest person 
he can think of. 


Fear is expressed lest the supernatural foundations of 
Christianity may be sapped by the new criticism. Let no 
one fear. Whatever is supernatural is the most real and 
powerful element in human life. When artificial devices 
are removed, the supernatural world will make its own fresh 
vivid impression upon the mind of man. [If spirit is trying 
to manifest itself through matter, it will express itself all the 
better for the removal of erroneous prepossessions. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Satan and Sin. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Referring to editorial on Article V. of the New Presby- 
terian Confession of Faith in the Christian Register, May 29, 
permit me to say that you appear to do injustice to our Pres- 
byterian brethren, in that by fallacy you bring discredit to 
so much of their faith as is embodied in said Article V. 
This in two particulars, of which I will mention one. You 
say, ‘‘It would be infamous on the part of God, if there were 
a devil, to permit him to enter the Garden of Eden to pit his 
malignant sagacity against the innocent ignorance of his 
victims.” 

First, Article V. contains no mention of a devil. Conse- 
quently, your stricture is based upon what you have read into 
the article. Second, your argument, if it proves anything, 
proves too much. 

Evil is in the world, and, this being true, is here by God’s 
permission, and gains dominion over innocent and ignorant 
victims in the same manner and to the same extent as usually 
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ascribed to the devil. Would you say it would be infamous 
on the part of God to permit evil to make victims of the 
ignorant and the innocent? 

The bomb thrown into the camp of your brethren must ex- 
plode with equal force beneath your own citadel; and while, 
to the readers of the Christian Register, Article V. seems to 
disappear, it is lost to sight simply to eyes blinded by the 
flash and smoke of the explosion. I cannot think it was in- 
tentional, but this and another fallacy in the treatment of 
the subject seemed a caricature of Presbyterianism as stated 
in Article V. rather than a just reflection to the public of 
what it actually is. 

T hope you will not misunderstand me. I am not defend- 
ing Article V, or Presbyterianism, but simply endeavoring to 
keep the editor of the Christian Register in the paths of 
editorial rectitude. Xe 


Renewal. 


Comrades of the whirling planets, 
Mother of the leaves and rain, 
Make me joyous as thy birds are, 

Let me be thy child again, 


Show me all the troops of heaven 
Tethered in a sphere of dew,— 
All the dear familiar marvels 
Old, child-hearted singers knew. 


Let me laugh with children’s laughter, 
Breathe with herb and blade and tree, 
Learn again forgotten lessons 
Of thy grave simplicity. 


Take me back to dream and vision 
From the prison-house of pain, 

Back to fellowship with wonder. 
Mother, take me home again! 


— Charles G. D. Roberts 


Congested Cities: How to Relieve Them. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 


In considering the problem of the congested city, let us 
take the city on the continent where all the evils of over- 
crowding are illustrated in their most extreme form, the 
city of New York. There is no city that has to cope with 
the problem in any equal degree. Settle it there, and it may 
be settled anywhere. 

New York is a seaboard city, the chief port of the na- 
tion. In addition to the natural and steady growth which 
comes from increasing trade and industry, it has to bear a 
flood of foreign immigration such as pours into no other 
city in the world. 
reservoir, but the receiving reservoir fills up faster than the 
distributing. The great army of Russian and Roumanian 
Jews driven to this country by relentless persecution pours 
first into the Ghetto to seek shelter with relatives and friends. 
They have not been educated to agriculture. They are mer- 
chants, vendors, and artisans. They must find their living 
in a city; and, having little money and no friends in other 
cities, they settle down in the city of New York. On the 
East Side of New York, in the district in which I was born, 
within the space of a single square mile 300,000 Jews are 
crowded together. No one who has not personally visited 
the Ghetto can have any adequate idea what this overcrowd- 
ing means. Its physical and moral consequences are of the 
gravest character. And the appalling fact is that they are 
still pouring into this densely crowded section. It is evi- 
dent that the siren song, “Uncle Sam is rich enough to 
give us all a farm,” which I sang as a school-boy in that 
now crowded district, even if it were true now, has little at- 
traction for a people who have had no training for that life 


It is a great receiving and distributing | 
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and would continue to be subjects for public charity, if they 
adopted it, like the 9,000 homeless men who leave the grain 
fields of the West in winter and flock to Chicago. There 
are no more earnest and intelligent philanthropists than the 
Jewish philanthropists of the United States. I have just 
attended the Second National Conference of Jewish Charita- 
ble Societies of. the United States held at Detroit. I was 
deeply impressed with the courage, earnestness, intelligence, 
and generosity with which our Jewish friends are taking hold 
of this question. In New York the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties have battled with the problem with the strength of the 
Maccabzeans. If suburban farm colonies or agricultural 
colonies of greater magnitude were the solution of the ques- 
tion, millions of Jewish money could be found within a 
month to float the scheme, which is no new one for Jewish 
philanthropists. They are not neglecting this channel; but 
it has been found as impracticable to take tailors, vendors, 
and mechanics, and make farmers of them, as it is to take 
farmers and turn them into tailors, vendors, and mechanics. 
Cain and Abel could not exchange their occupations. Still 
less could Tubal-Cain exchange with either of them. 

The real relief for this Hebrew congestion in New York 
must be found in distribution; and it must be distribution 
not among agricultural fields, but in industrial centres. 

In the case of the city of New York this overcrowding 
must be considered not as a local, but as a national prob- 
lem. This was powerfully urged at the Jewish Conference 
by Messrs. Sulzberger and Levi of New York. It is im- 
possible for the Jews of New York to cope with a problem 
which belongs to the Jews of the country. Under a new 
and oppressive law discriminating against the Jews in Rou- 
mania there will be another influx of immigrants from that 
country. The fact that the vast majority will land at New 
York is no reason why the whole burden of providing for 
them must rest upon that city. This is recognized by the 
leading Jews throughout the country who have studied this 
problem; and they are making unusual efforts to meet this 
new influx, and distribute it throughout the smaller cities. 
Already they have done a large work in this direction, and 
the Jewish organization to meet this emergency is more 
thorough than that of any other nationality. It is impossi- 
ble for a man or a Strasburg goose to be healthy when arti- 
ficially gorged with ten times as much food as he can di- 
gest. And New York is in just that condition. It is use- 
less to talk of local palliatives for a national condition. 
The national remedy is either exclusion or adequate distri- 
bution. Exclusion is un-American, unjust, unhuman. It 
is unnecessary in a country which can sustain several times 
its present population. Distribution to industrial centres is 
the natural and only adequate remedy for industrial immi- 
gration. Agricultural immigration will take care of itself, 
so far as overcrowding is concerned. 

Remove from New York its excessive share of the national 
accretion through immigration and leave it to cope simply 
with the normal accretion of population which grows out of 
its increasing importance as a city, and the problem is 
neither acute nor formidable. “The most serious difficulty is 
that we have only just learned what conditions are necessary 
to make a large city healthful, pleasant, and even beautiful, 
and we have still later learned how we must secure them. 
Provided that the site and climate are in themselves favor- 
able, a city of 3,000,000 people can be made as healthful as 
a city of 300,000. The conditions are sanitary homes, good 
sewerage, an abundant supply of pure water, clean streets, 
parks, playgrounds to admit sunlight and fresh air, and pub- 
lic baths. Charity workers, who have been the pioneers in 
civic improvement in nearly all our large cities, have learned 
that these indispensable elements of civic health and comfort 
cannot be secured in a sufficient degree except through the 
strong arm of legislation; and public sentiment must be so 
educated as to bring this about. At ‘the recent notable ses- 
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sion of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
nothing was more interesting or encouraging than the re- 
ports from cities the country over, showing the number of 
new and successful movements for civic improvement which 
have been initiated by charity organizations. I am sure 
that no one would have found among the most representative 
body of charity workers inthe country a tone of hopeless- 
ness in regard to the possibility of effecting permanent and 
vital changes in the condition of the urban poor. Instead of 
devoting their attention only to the relief of single individ- 
uals and families, charity workers are now making powerful 
and successful efforts to improve the condition of the whole 
community. 

Take, for instance, the subject of tenements. Owing to 
the peculiar problem with which New York has to deal as 
already described, it has congregated an enormous tenement- 
house population. New York has a population of 3,437,202. 
Of this number, 2,273,079 live in tenement houses, and there 
are 82,632 such houses in the city. Not of necessity, but 
simply from want of regulation, the greater number of those 
houses were built so as to exclude light and air from the oc- 
cupants. It would have been of little use to deal with indi- 
vidual landlords in trying to improve these conditions. The 
first and most important thing to do was to make these con- 
ditions known, and that was done very effectively by the 
Charity Organization Society of New York. This led to the 
appointment by Gov. Roosevelt of a Tenement House Com- 
mission, and the final adoption by the legislature of a law 
which is more thorough in its measures of reform than exists 
in any other city; for it creates for the first time a depart- 
ment charged with the oversight of the proper construction 
and maintenance of tenement houses, and -a force of 200 in- 
spectors to see that the law is to be carried out. It is the 
charity workers of New York who, under the splendid lead 
of Mr. Robert W. DeForest, have won this victory, which 
means eventually a permanent improvement in the condition 
of the tenement-house population. Provision is made for 
light and ventilation by minimum open spaces in interior 
courts, water must be furnished on every floor, a toilet-room 
must be provided for every apartment, and abundant protec- 
tion against fire is secured. 

That tenement houses are not necessary in large cities 
may be seen from the city of Philadelphia, which is known 
as “‘a city of homes,” where the working classes live in single 
dwellings. Rapid transit makes it possible to develop this 
same condition in other cities. But we must face the fact 
that in New York and Chicago and in other cities the tene- 
ment house has ‘come to stay.” It exists for the rich as 
well as the poor. I do not quite understand how my friends 
who live in what ‘I call ‘‘the rich slums” are willing to pay 
from $1,200 to $5,000 a year for a single flat in an apart- 
ment house when for less money they might have in the sub- 
urbs a whole house with light and air all round. But rich 
as well as poor prefer, many of them, to live close to their 
work and to the centre of things. It is an interesting fact 
that the new tenement-house law of New York does not dis- 
criminate between rich tenements and poor ones, but pro- 
vides conditions which are essential to the health and safety 
of both, only, as the leader in this reform points out, the reg- 
ulations which are necessary for the poorest tenements are 
accepted voluntarily as a matter of self-interest in the most 
expensive apartment house. The testimony of this same 
courageous man, Mr. R. W. DeForest, is of value as showing 
that these necessary conditions of health which are insisted 
upon by the rich are coming to be demanded by the poorer 
classes. ‘ The standard of living among our working classes 
is steadily improving. What yesterday was a luxury to-day 
is a necessity. In many cities, apartments which are not 
provided with running water are unrentable. Bathing facili- 
ties are increasingly in demand, and are frequently provided. 
Families that have once lived in apartments where the bed- 
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rooms have light and air will not hire apartments in which 
they are dark and unventilated. Interest rates’are receding. 
Economics in construction are being introduced which some 
time ago were unknown, largely by the building of houses by 
the wholesale. The large profits which were demanded as 
the normal income of the tenement house in the past are no 
longerexpected. Rooms up to the standard of the modern tene- 
ment-house law can be provided without increasing the rental /” 
I have no doubt that the testimony of Mrs. Lincoln of Bos- 
ton and Mr. Alfred T. White of Brooklyn, who have done 
such noble pioneer work in this direction of improved tene- 
ments, would be to the same effect. 

To sum up, the purpose of this article has been to show 
that : — 

1. The tendency toward city life in this age is universal. 
It cannot be counteracted by any attempt to divert the 
movement of population toward agricultural life. Such 
attempts may accomplish a little, and that little is not to be 
discouraged ; but they will not accomplish much, Far more 
is to be expected in this industrial age from the multiplica- 
tion of small industrial centres. 

2. The tendency toward city life is neither unnatural nor 
unhealthful. It is possible to make large cities healthful 
and attractive. The community must be educated to de- 
mand the essential conditions of sanitary homes. 

3. Charity workers have by no means concluded that no 
permanent improvement in the condition of city slums is 
possible. On the contrary, they are devoting themselves 
with great success to civic improvement. Likewise the 
working classes are demanding and are securing better 
conditions. 

4. Prevention is better than cure. By proper vigilance 
and proper laws the erection of unsanitary dwellings and 
the creation of slums can be prevented in the smaller cities 
of the country. 

Since writing the last article, I have visited two of the 
most charming cities of the country, Rochester and Detroit. 
They are both beautiful and healthful, and there is no reason 
why they should not remain so if their citizens are sufi- 
ciently vigilant to correct incipient and threatening slums. 

5. The problems of poverty are not to be solved by any 
single panacea, whether single tax, farm colonies, or any 
other remedy, but by better industrial organization and dis- 
tribution. Through the development of invention the area 
of industry and commerce has been wonderfully enlarged, 
and is practically unlimited. The dislocation of labor that 
it produces are temporary and of little harm compared with 
the increased opportunity which they furnish for the 
unemployed. 

NEw York. 


International Arbitration: The Progress of the Cause 
during the Past Year. 


BY HON. JOHN W. FOSTER, FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
MINISTER TO SPAIN. 


The event of the greatest moment during the past year 
doubtless, was the assembling of representatives from all the 
independent nations of the Americas in the City of Mexico. 
It is an occasion for congratulation, by all the friends of 
peace, when such a body of public men meet together to con- 
sider their mutual interests and duties. It would be profit- 
able to have a full review of its deliberations and acts, but I 
can only allude to its conclusions respecting arbitration. The 
delegates from the majority of the States represented were in 
favor of a plan of compulsory arbitration; but it was not 
possible to secure unanimous action to that end, and, through 
the influence of the delegates from the United States, the 
Congress was brought to a harmonious agreement to give 
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their adhesions to the Hague Arbitration Convention. Some 
criticism has been passed upon our government for not lend- 
ing its support to the plan of compulsory arbitration ; but it 
is hardly well founded, in view of the action of the Senate on 
the Olney-Pauncefote Arbitration Convention, and of the 
desirability of avoiding a disruption of the Congress and of 
securing harmonious action. 

Ten of the nineteen nations represented at the Conference, 
however, united in the project of a treaty, to be ratified by 
their- respective governments, providing for compulsory ar- 
bitration of all controversies which, in the judgment of any 
of the interested nations, do not affect either their inde- 
pendence or national honor; and it is prescribed that in 
independence and national honor are not included con- 
troversies concerning diplomatic privileges, limits, rights of 
navigation, or the validity, interpretation, and fulfilment of 
treaties. 

Another important event was the meeting together of four 


of the presidents of the Central American republics, which 


resulted in the signing of a treaty in January last, submitting 
to arbitration “every difficulty or question that might pre- 
sent itself.”’ The president of Guatemala did not partici- 
pate in the meeting, but has since given his approval to the 
convention. A special tribunal is created and rules laid 
down for its procedure. The convention only awaits the 
approval of the Congresses of the respective governments 
to put it in operation. There has been in the past much 
ill-feeling, and sometimes wars, between the republican 
family of States in Central America; and the realization of 
this treaty will be a great step in the direction of peace on 
this continent. ; 

The two enlightened and progressive republics at the ex- 
treme of South America, Chile and Argentina, after maintain- 
ing for some time strained relations, with hostilities quite 
imminent, wisely decided to refer the question in dispute to 
arbitration, and the danger of war happily was passed. 
And the papers of this morning announce that the two 
nations have just united in a treaty for disarmament and 
obligatory arbitration. 

During the past year, our own government has not been 
behind her neighbors in cultivating the spirit of arbitration. 
The exercise of its good offices in bringing about an agree- 
ment on the subject in the Pan-American Congress has 
already been noticed. Two of the conventions agreed upon 
at the Hague Conference were not signed by the delegates 
from the United States, not because of any objection to their 
provisions, but it was thought best to leave them to the 
further consideration of our government. These were the 
conventions concerning the laws and customs of war on land, 
and for the adaptation to maritime warfare of the principles 
of the Geneva Conference of 1854. Upon full consideration 
the President submitted them to the Senate; and that body 
has recently approved them without opposition, thus placing 
us in the advance line of the nations favoring peace and the 
amelioration of the evils of war. 

Secretary Hay, acting in consistency with the acceptance 
of the Hague Convention, provided in the recent treaty for 
the cession of the Danish Islands that all questions which 
might arise under the treaty, not possible of diplomatic 
settlement, should be submitted to The Hague Tribunal. We 
are also informed through the press that he has within the 
last few days completed an agreement with the ambassador 
of Mexico for submission of a large claim to that tribunal 
for adjudication. It is a matter of pride for us as Americans 
to know that, so far as I am informed, the nations first to 
resort to this great international court have been the two 
neighboring and leading republics of this hemisphere. 

It is thus seen that a notable advance has been made on 
this side of the globe. While we have cause for congratula- 
tion we should not allow our enthusiasm to carry us too far. 
There yet exists in the United States a strong opposition to 
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Unrestricted arbitration. That such is the case is indicated 
in the terms of the Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 1897, a con- 
vention which was the product of two wise and experienced 
statesmen, who desired to go as far as was practical in the 
way of arbitration. They recognized that there were some 
subjects for which it was not prudent to provide compulsory 
arbitration, but which might more properly be referred to 
commissions of inquiry. The Hague treaty fell short of the 
hopes of many of the more ardent advocates of the cause, 
but it is not wise to go too far in advance of public sentiment. 


The Ten Commandments. 


BY PROF. B. D. EERDMANS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN, HOLLAND 


When I was invited to a short visit to America in the 
spring, I was informed that I probably should be asked to 


' deliver an address dealing with some theological problem. 


I chose for the occasion an old Old Testament topic, well 
known to all of you,—the problem of the Mosaic origin of 
the Ten Commandments. In a popular address like this I 
cannot expatiate on all the problems connected with it. I 
should have to write a little work if I would doso. I just 
want to give you here my opinion on this matter in outlines ; 
and I feel myself justified in doing so, for I suppose you 
would be very much annoyed by my address if I did other- 
wise, 

Christianity has always had great respect for this old 
Israelitic law. Christians have called it the moral law for 
all centuries, God’s eternal law commended to mankind. It 
is read in the services, it is taught to catechumens, and most 
Christians know it by heart. : 

- This high respect is based on the common interpretatio 
of the commandments. They are supposed to have an abso- 
lute meaning.. The words, “Thou shalt do no murder, thou 
shalt not steal,’ are understood as: ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill a 
man, whoever he may be. Thou shalt not steal things from 
any man on earth.” And the word “ Thou shalt not covet”’ 
is generally interpreted as one of the deepest words of the 
Old Testament, penetrating to the secret sentiments of the 
human soul. 

The scholars dealing with higher criticism could not 
ascribe this law to Moses, as tradition did. The history of the 
people showed clearly that there was no place for words of so 
high an ethical importance before the time of the great 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, in the eighth century 
B.c. It is generally accepted that the words even then were 
not written down in the present form. It is evident from the 
two redactions of the Decalogue in Exodus and Deuteron- 
omy that the oldest form must have been a much shorter 
one, free from a number of additions existing now in both 
redactions. This is proved by the differences in the ad- 
ditions. (See, for instance, the fourth commandment, on the 
Sabbath.) It may be remembered here that the ground 
given for the observance of the Sabbath in Exodus is that 
the Lord rested on the seventh day. In Deuteronomy the 
ground is taken from pure human feeling: thou shalt re- 
member that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt. 
The shortness of some of them makes it probable that the 
longer ones once have existed in a short form. 

Those things are generally accepted. So here it is suf- 
ficient to remember them. The original commandments 
will have been as is also generally accepted: 1. I, Jehovah, 
am thy God. 2. Thou shalt have none other gods before 
me. 3. Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy God 
in vain. 4, Remember the Sabbath day. 5. Honor thy 
father and thy mother, etc. 6. Thou shalt do no murder. 
7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 8. Thou shalt not 
steal. 9. Thou shalt not bear false witness, 10. Thou 
Shalt not covet. You will miss in this enumeration the 
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word, “Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image.” It 
is left out on purpose, It was not before the last part of 
the seventh century that arose the serious opposition to 
image-worshipping. Deuteronomy, written in the eighth 
century, is the first book fighting the images. In the eighth 
century, Hosea still respects the teraphim. The older law 
GF Exodus, chapters xxi.—xxiii.) does not even mention the 
images. So it is evident that this word goes back no 
further than the reign of Josiah. 

This is also generally accepted, and for this reason will 
not detain us any longer. 

A word lying under suspicion of being of a comparatively 
late date is, “ Thou shalt have none other gods before me.” 
The whole history of pre exilic Israel proves that Israel was 
not convinced of the truth of a word like this, for the 
religion of those times was entirely polytheistic. Though I 
have grave doubts as to the correctness of the common: 
monolatric interpretation, I will assume now that the higher 
criticism is right in ascribing this word to the seventh 
century. 

There now remain nine words. ‘They are ascribed to the 
eighth or’seventh century by nearly all the Old Testament 
scholars that acknowledge the higher criticism. 

They are ascribed to the eighth century. As the books 
of the prophets, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah, bear testi- 
mony to a high moral feeling of a considerable number of 
devout worshippers of Jahwe, these commandments are 
supposed to be of prophetic origin. But I think this 
opinion is not supported by sufficient arguments, and that 
it is based on an incorrect interpretation of the words. I 
believe that the chief contents of the Decalogue go back to 
the time of Moses, and that the history of Israel cannot be 
understood without the Mosaic origin of the greater part of 
the Decalogue. The arguments are not sufficient. The 
moral feeling in Israel is of older date than the eighth 
century, and is by no means of mere prophetical origin. 

We see this from the so-called Book of the Covenant, 
Exodus, chapters xxi.—xxiii., written in the eighth century. 
This law contains chiefly moral commandments, dealing with 
slavery, property, theft, etc. 

Though written in the eighth century, the contents are of 
much older date. The laws here given are not made by 
scholars who created them. They are old customs the 
people were used to, written down here for the first time by 
priests whose duty it was to give legal advice. The Arabic 
name for this moral regulation would be adat, meaning that 
which returns, what usually is done. The old laws were 
handed down from generation to generation tien, as they 
are handed down zow, by mere oral tradition amongst the 
population of our Indian colonies A sin against this law is 
called a sin against ‘“‘what was usually done in Israel.” 
Exodus xxix. 26; Genesis xxxiv. 7. 

We see the character of the Book of the Covenant clearly 
from the prescriptions concerning the slave. If the slave 
does not desire to leave his master’s house after six years’ 
service, then his master shall bring him to the gods, and 
shall bring him to the door; and his master shall nail down 
his ear with a nail, and he shall serve him forever. The 
meaning of this custom is to show by a symbolic act that the 
slave belongs to the house forever. He is fastened to it. 
The gods mentioned here are the “ house gods” which pro- 
tected the house. They defended it against evil powers 
ready to intrude, in order to bring sickness and sorrow. They 
were the real masters of all things belonging to the house. It 
is a matter of course that such a custom is very old. It is 
not invented by the prophets or priests of the eighth cen- 
tury. This is proved by the respect paid here to the house 
gods. It is not probable that men like Amos and Hosea 
“ create prescriptions connected with those old family 
gods. 

‘, As a matter of fact, things were in Israel as they have 
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been all over the world. Everywhere the written law finds 


its origin in these customs considered to be moral because 


they were usual. 

If this is true, there is no necessity for placing the original 
commandments of the Decalogue in the eighth century. 
An argument against this opinion is the lack of harmony 
between the ethical preaching of the prophets and the com- 
mandments. It is true that in a number of places in the 
prophetical books, Amos, Micah, and the first Isaiah hold 
the same views concerning the will of Jahwe as the Deca- 
logue (¢.g., on the Sabbath and adultery); but the principal 
trait of the preaching of the prophets is not found in the 
Decalogue. This relates to the necessity of having good will 
and benevolence for the poor and weak people that were not 
able to protect themselves against the extortion of wealthy 
men. The prophets repeat this demand incessantly. If the 
prophetical school of the eighth century wrote the Deca- 
logue, we might expect a commandment concerning human 
love and good will, righteousness to the poor, or something 
like this, 

In what time is it to be placed then? The opinion that 
the Decalogue must be an extract from the prophetical 
preaching of later days cannot be maintained. For the com- 
mandments are known as old ones in the time of Josiah, as 
Deuteronomy shows. Why should anybody do this 
superfluous work without need? But, even if we should 
accept this possibility, we can hardly suppose that the man 
excerpting the Ten Commandments would omit what is of 
the highest importance. So there is no conclusion left but 
the assuming of an older date for the origin. 


II. 


Now we must come to another point. The common inter- 
pretation of the words (commandments) six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, as words of absolute meaning, offers great diffi- 
culties, Before dealing with these, I must make a remark 
about ten, “Thou shalt not covet.” Interpreters are per- 
fectly wrong in ascribing to this word a deep spiritual 
sense. It does not mean to desire to possess, to long for, 
but to wish to possess things for and to take them. We see 
this from Exodus xxxiv. 22-24: ‘‘ Three times in all the year 
shall all thy males appear before the Lord God. They may 
leave their homes without fear, for no man shall desire thy 
land when thou goest up to appear before the Lord three 
times in the year.” The same Hebrew word is used there. 
According to the ideas common in those ancient times, 
possession and property were identical. 

Property not being possessed by an owner and defended 
by this owner could become another man’s possession by 
taking it, in the same way as in our time people become the 
owners of lost articles by picking them up from the road. 
The difference between “ thou shalt not covet” and “ thou 
shalt not steal” is this: the thief takes what is under the 
owner’s protection, the man that desires takes what is un- 
cared for, what is without the protection of the owner by 
any cause, for instance if he be travelling. Of any deep 
spiritual motive there is no question here. We return to 
the absolute meaning of the words, ‘This interpretation 
demands the granting of equal rights to all human beings, 
This, however, is a modern conception. It is common in 
our day, in theory at least; but it was not common to 
antiquity generally, nor was it to Israel, as is proved by 
many instances. 

The ethical commandments of the Old Testament are only 
obeyed within certain limits. The foreigner is treated in 
another way from fellow-Israelites. Only, if he is a stranger 
living under the protection of hospitality, he is considered to 
be a friend; and only in this case is he safe. People belong- 
ing to other nations, however, are not considered to be 
brethren. 

Deuteronomy xxiii. 19 : ‘Thou shalt not lend upon usury 
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to thy brother; usury of money, usury of victuals, usury of 
anything that is lent upon usury: unto a foreigner thou 
mayst lend upon usury; but unto thy brother thou shalt not 
lend upon usury.” See Deuteronomy xv. 3. © 

Only the Hebrew slave has the right of going out free 
after six years’ service. The slaves belonging to other 
nations, the children of the strangers sojourning among the 
Hebrews, were a possession forever, as is emphatically stated 
in Leviticus xxv. 44-46. The same limits we see actually 
acknowledged in regard to killing, stealing, committing adul- 
tery, and “desiring,” even in times in which the command- 
ments of the Decalogue were generally known. The “ kill- 
ing” in the Decalogue (Exodus xxi. 12; Leviticus xxiv. 21, 
17 ; Numbers xxxv. 31 ; Deuteronomy xix. 11, 21) has nothing 
to do with holiness of human life generally. The life of the 
enemy may be taken. It sometimes is even the will of God 
that the enemies should be killed (1 Samuel xv. 3). The 
author of Psalm lviii. longs to wash his feet in the blood 
of the wicked. 


To take other men’s possessions in warfare is quite an 


honorable thing. There is no blame in taking silver and 
gold from the Egyptians when leaving Egypt (Exodus xii. 
35, 36). There is no blame in the raids of David (s Samuel 
xxvii. 8). It is a great favor of David that he does not steal 
anything from the shepherds of Nabal (1 Samuel xxv. 9). 

It is evident that no equal rights are granted to men. 
The rights of men depend upon nationality and birth. Now 
we can hardly assume that the absolute interpretation of the 
Decalogue is the right one. If wedo so, we have to accept 
the existence of a law nobody cares for. The existence of 
such a law is an impossibility in times in which laws grew, 
and were not made in the studies of scholars or in. par- 
liament. Consequently, we have to understand the word 
“thou shalt not kill” as “thou shalt not kill thy fellow-coun- 
try-man”: thou shalt not steal things from people belonging 
to thy nation. 


III. 


Knowing this, we come to a third point. 
nearly all the “ words ’’ contained in the Ten Commandments, 
rightly interpreted, can be no other than the time of Moses. 
This is demanded by the historical events of that time. 

It is known that the Old Testament conception of the 
history of old Israel cannot be accepted. There is so much 
contradiction in it, it is so full of the greatest impossibilities, 
that we are not allowed to believe in the truth of it as a 
whole. But, nevertheless, there is no reason for denying all 
of it. We may assume that a number of tribes, Hebrew 
Bedouins, came into nearer connection before conquering or 
invading Palestine. Whether the number of those tribes was 
seven or ten or even twelve we do not know. Whether they 
were all living on the eastern border of Egypt or not is un- 
certain. We may have an opinion about it, but there is no 
certainty. So much, however, is certain: that a number of 
tribes came into friendly connection in the time of Moses. 
They concluded an alliance, according to the custom of the 
Bedouins : they were united by the bond of a covenant. This 
historical fact we must accept: it is demanded by the national 
feeling of the Israelitic people. They know that they belong 
together since the days of Moses. We do not want any more 
historical facts for our purpose. We now ask, “ What are 
the consequences of this?” They are the necessity of 
extending the limits of the adat. 

We are absolutely wrong in supposing that Bedouin tribes 
without written laws have no sense of morality. They have 
a very strong sense of morality within certain limits. 
is a common law nobody will infringe : this law is maintained 
by the head of the family. It compels an honest behavior 
toward the members of the family and toward the mem- 


bers of the same tribe, the tribe being only an enlarged 


family. 


The date of 


There 
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A 


a 
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The thief that steals things from his fellow-tribesmen is 


severely punished : his right hand is cut off ; but the man that 


steals some camels or small cattle from another tribe is 
highly thought of, and the name “robber” is a great dis- 
tinction among the present Arab tribes. To kill a man be- 
longing to the tribe demands death, but the miling of any 
other person is not punished. 

Such are the tribal rules of the present tribes. Such were 
the tribal rules of the Arab tribes before the time of Mo- 
hammed. For this population of the desert there is no evo- 
lution, They live their lives now nearly in the same way as 
they did some thousands of years ago. 

Now it is evident that social life would become impossible 
among a number of tribes coming into friendly connections 


‘unless the different tribes extended the area in which the 


tribal rules were in force. We actually see in modern 


. Bedouin life federations of tribes where this is the case. 


The same must have been done in the league of tribes that 
was constituted in the time of Moses. In view of the moral 
customs and the tribal rules it is necessary. 

Five of the words we speak of are of a social character,— 


not kill, not steal, no adultery, not to bear false witness, no 


“desiring.” Within the league of tribes those things must 
have been forbidden as being against the common law. There 


_is no reason for denying the old origin of these words, if (I 


Say it again), if interpreted in the right way. History can- 
not be understood without them. 

But also the four words that still remain may be of the 

same date. In antiquity all acts of public importance are 
religious acts. No war was begun without religious cere- 
monies, no treaty was concluded without offerings to the 
gods, no federation could be constituted without the invoca- 
tion of a god that was declared to be the protector, the lord 
of the federation. The word “I, Jahwe, am thy God” (the 
god of the federation of tribes now constituted) must by the 
Same reason date back to the time of Moses. 
__ The common translation, ‘I am Jahwe, thy God,’’ supposes 
this word to be an introduction to the following words. 
This, however, is a very improbable interpretation, as in the 
foregoing chapters of Exodus Jahwe is speaking, and no in- 
troduction is wanted. ‘The Hebrew words allow both trans- 
lations. In the light of history the translation “I, Jahwe, 
am thy God” appears necessary. 

The Oriental people are in the habit of swearing even at 
the most trifling questions. It cannot surprise us to find a 
prohibition of perjury among the old tribal laws. 

We know from Amos that the Sabbath was a holy day in 

the eighth century. It is said that the Sabbath is connected 
with the moon. In Babylonia and Assyria the Sabbath was 
known: now the Babylonian moon god is called Sin. There 
must have been a time in which this god was known in the 
Arabian desert. The name of Mount Sin-ai is connected with 
Sin. It is therefore probable that in the surroundings of 
Mount Sinai the Sabbath was a holy day in pre-Israelitic 
times; and it is easily understood that the tribes living there 
kept holy the day, celebrated on the spot where the league 
of tribes was constituted. 
' The honoring of;father and mother is part of the common 
law of the Bedouins. It is commanded by old Assyrian 
laws, the date of which is not known, but that were in force 
two thousand years before Christ. There is no reason to 
deny that so common a thing may have been part of the 
law in the time of. Moses. 

The object of the remarks I have made is to show three 
things : 1. That the higher criticism goes wrong in ascrib- 
ing the original Decalogue to the eighth century; 2. That 
the common interpretation of the Decalogue cannot be 
maintained; 3. That the Mosaic origin of half the Deca- 
logue is demanded by the historical facts of the Mosaic 


“‘” Perhaps you will agree with me that the questions I put 
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before you are of importance for all who assume that the 
right 4nterpretation of the Bible is the stronghold of Protes- 
tantism. 


The Humble Virtues. 


The greater praise is generally given to the self-assertive 
virtues,—to honor, truth, valor. Noble, indeed, are these 
great, heroic qualities of life, worthy to be glorified in song 
and story. Out of them spring deeds which make our 
nerves tingle and fire the heart to other deeds of daring. 
But the great Nazarene laid his’ stress upon the humble 
virtues, upon meekness, patience, forgiveness. ‘Blessed are 
the meek, the pure in heart, the peace-makers,” said Jesus, — 
not blessed are the courageous, the strong, the honorable. 
Though these humble virtues shine not with a radiance so 
bright as do the heroic, though their glory be not seen from 
afar, yet are they no less beautiful. In the patience which 
endures all disappointments and trials without complaint, 
in the meekness which submits to God’s will and seeks not 
its own, in the kindliness which serves all with loving hand 
in forgetfulness of one’s self, there is a beauty of softer but 
diviner and purer lustre than valor and honor yield. Ten- 
nyson makes the knight a beaten into humility by 
Geraint, say,— 


“For once, when I was up so high in pride! 
That I was half-way down the slope to hell,’ 
By overthrowing me you threw me higher.” 


Mounting up the steps of the great virtues, we may, through 
pride, find ourselves going down the slopes to hell ; and, in 
coming to humility, meekness, and contriteness of heart, we 
attain to a higher glory than even heroism brings. The 
chief glory of Jesus lies in his exemplification of the sweet 
and lowly virtues even more than in his exhibition of hero- 
ism. R. F. JoHONNoT, 


Spiritual Life. 


There is a vast difference between doing and being. We 
may consciously express in action what we have not yet at- 
tained and made our own, but our unconscious actions are 
according to our true attainment.— Se/ezed. 


wf 
Such knowledge have I of the actual blessedness and 
wonder of this present life that I believe there are some 
good things here which, if we do not take them now, in all 
the ranges of existence we shall have no opportunity to find 
again what-we have carelessly let slip—/on White Chad- 
wick, 
& 


The universe is as full of truth and goodness as it is of 
light. And no more surely does the constant day return 
alike to the “ just and the unjust ”’ than true lives will rebuke 
our untruth, earnest opportunities rebuke our reluctant sloth 
of spirit by their brave and cheerful solicitings.— Henry 
Wilder Foote. 

3 wt 


There are infinite gradations of holiness, from the first 
faint stirring in the soul of love for God and goodness to 
the conscious, complete, successful devotion of a life to the 
highest ends of living; but all are bound together and made 
one by that breath of the Holy Spirit which is their single 
strength.— Selected. 

& 


' There were deeps in that soul of Jesus which those around 
him could not fathom, but they were not closed forever on 
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the cross. In the great providence of God may we not 
think that in new worlds he has won new truth and realized 
more love, and still abides Teacher, Revealer, Friend ?— 


J. Estlin Carpenter. 
& 


If our sincere desire be to advance the kingdom of right- 
eousness upon the earth, ought we not to give ourselves 
more freely, to share the culture and refinements that have 
graced our lives with those less fortunate, and, above all, 
to exert all the influence in our power to win the shallow 
and selfish to a higher plane of living ?— Zzght on the Hid- 
den Way. 


The Glory of God. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


The glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. — 2 Cor. iv. 6. 


We live in a world of many glories. Sun, moon, and stars 
illuminate our onward path. The splendor of the seasons 
gives us page after page of beauties which even poets 
vainly endeavor to describe. Yet all this external radi- 
ance would miss its crowning charm, were it not for a 
certain inward illumination which visits all men at some 
time and some men at all times. 

Let no man, no age, claim the exclusive enjoyment of this 
high light. It lights every man who comes into the world; 
but it often falls upon those whose spiritual eyes are shut in 
sleep, and by such its true illumination cannot be received. 
It comes also in a certain progression, as the mind of hu- 
manity becomes more and more able to receive it. Abra- 
ham had a glimmer of it. Moses read the moral law by its 
light on Mount Sinai, and descended, the record says, 
with a blinding radiance on his brow. It appeared from 
time to time to prophet and priest. At last, in the fulness 
of time, it came in a form which could never pass from the 
mind and memory of man. In far Judea, in a little king- 
dom without a king, an enslaved, despised corner of the 
great Roman Empire, a child was born who was not to 
leave the world as he found it. He lived a life of poverty 
and privation. He died a death of bitter shame and humilia- 
tion. But what did he leave us? A new lesson, a divine 
revelation, the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
We may ask: What was this glory? How could it endure 
through ages of darkness and persecution, when those who 
felt themselves commissioned to declare it saw before them 
torture, ignominy, and death as the penalty of their high 
office? What winged words were they which, uttered so 
many ages ago, in realms so remote, in a language which 
has long ceased to exist, come to us with such piercing and 
resistless power? Oh, what poet or philosopher can fitly 
characterize them? They brought to the heart of man a 
new, a divine hope. They spoke a language which every 
one can understand. They said: God is love, the source 
of unwearied, unbounded beneficence. God is love, and 
man is his child, dear to his heart and heir to the true 
glory of his kingdom. 

Let us confess that words of ours are powerless to define 
the brightness which streamed from the rude cradle at 
Bethlehem. That light has never intermitted for one mo- 
ment its slow, steadfast journey. There is no corner of the 
earth so remote that the heavenly ray shall not reach it, no 
dungeon so secure that the gold-sandalled messenger shall 
not enter therein, bringing with him the inalienable liberty 
of the sons of God. Writers:in the Old Testament and in 
the New refer back to glories which have appeared to men. 
Moses adorns the tabernacle in the wilderness “in glory 
and beauty.” Solomon lavishes the treasures of the East 
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upon the shrine of the unseen, unimaged Deity. Christ. 
prays his Father to reveal himself with the glory which was 
in him before the world was. The wonderful thing about 
this glory is that it does not fade nor pass away, as do the 
transitory splendors of our human distinctions. We have 
all seen people exalted to the greatest prominence, to be 
presently dropped for some new favorite, and relegated to 
obscurity. But, where the glory of God has alighted, there 
it shines thenceforth a “joy forever.” This is because 
God is the eternal present, to whom and in whom all times 
live. fe 

It must have been a sense of this steadfast and abiding 
glory which gave the Saviour strength to go calmly to his 
death, walking in a way which could not lead elsewhither. 
The same feeling, modified by limitations of character, 
made Peter eloquent and Paul repentant, and set between 
them its seal on the martyr Stephen. 

Although I am no disciple of Auguste Comte, I can 
hardly wonder that the fine-spun theories of metaphysicians 
should have driven him to assume the position of a Posi- 
tivist,— a man who founds his system of thought upon what 
we know and not upon what we are likely never to know. 
This beautiful, visible world, this wonderful history of human 
progress, this astonishing fact, so familiar to all of us, that we 
are here, passing our appointed time on this earth-ball whose 
flaming heat is just under our feet, while it makes its incon- 
ceivable revolution and journey impelled and restrained by 
forces which we are able to name, but nottofathom! Without 
troubling myself with the doubt as to whether outside of our- 
selves it has real existence, I take my stand upon this “ra 
Jirma, this steadfast earth, of which we do know that we can- 
not well imagine ourselves without it. I take, too, the 
grand picture galleries of history, men sublime, mean, wicked, 
cruel, heroic, beneficent, to us of to-day the parental source 
of life and character. And with life I accept the rule and 
doctrine handed down to us, the art and philosophy of 
Greece, the conquering energy and order of Rome, and, 
more than either, the fact that the Semitic religion which we 
inherit, with its glorious supplement, preserves for us in its 
sacred books such a story of devout souls, from Enoch, who 
walked with God, to the man who embodies for us the divine 
and human in one, the ever-blessed Christ. 

What a kind provision of Providence was this, that we 
should possess so vivid a tracing of all the degrees of human 
aspiration, from the bloody sacrifice to the heavenly flame 
which consumes the mortal grossness of our animal impulses 
and desires, from the solitary dreamer to the vision seen and 
recognized of all, from the agony of the cross to the crowning 
of him in whom love overcame the world! Doubt, reason, 
question as we may, this book runs over with the red blood 
of the human heart; and the apocalyptic vision with which it 
closes is that of the true victory which is and was to be. 

Dear friends, it has been granted to me to live on this 
earth more than three-fourths of a memorable century, one 
in which I have felt the sting of departing barbarisms and 
the rapture of unspeakable hopes. The achievements of the 
last hundred years, in science, in all the helps and appliances 
of civilized life, have been such as would have gone beyond 
the most sanguine beliefs of our immediate predecessors. 
Yet I hold these triumphs in the domain of the visible 
world to be small in comparison with the mental and moral 
victories to which we can all bear witness,— the growth of 
good will among nations, the triumph of the ideal which 
crushes the toys of man’s memory, selfish, unclean in their 
superannuated survivance, and says to him: ‘*When thou 
wert a child, thou didst act as a child. Now that thou 
art a man, see that thou put away childish things. Thou 
shalt no longer hold thy conceit to be the measure of merit, 
Thou shalt no longer bound the domain of right by thy desires, 
the domain of truth by thy experience. Ye shall all live and 
learn together, in one great Father’s realm; and a little child, 
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imaging the destiny of your race, shall lead you. The 
divineness of Love, not Eros with his blinding bandage and 
maddening dart, but a new minister of Heaven, holding all 
things from God, and all sacred as of his belonging.” 

The thought which I am trying to express is that of the 
assurance of goodness which we feel, and which does not 
admit of question. We are often in doubt about. many 
things, sometimes about our own course, whether this action 
or that is demanded of us by conscience, the categorical im- 
pérative of the philosophers. But the saints and heroes 
who have lit up the whole history of human action, the 
steadfast martyr, the visioning prophet, the fervent apostle,— 
do we mistake the source of the divine radiance which even 
our dim eyes discern in their countenances? Does the 
silver trumpet of their speech give forth an uncertain 
sound? No, Theunclean spirits retire from their presence. 
The questions of the sceptic become mere chatter. They 
have been raised up, anointed, inspired, in order that our 
human apprehension might see divine goodness in a human 
form. Human they are and were. Their earthly part be- 
longs to the nature which perpetually dies, to be perpetually 
renewed, But their word, written or spoken, does not pass 
away. It remains, to give us such assurance as we need of 
the eternity and omnipotence of goodness. 

This text flashed upon my mind one day, as texts some- 


times will, with a new and sudden feeling of its significance. 


It seemed to light up all the memories and experiences of 
my past life with the vision of a steadfast glory which, 
emanating from the great source of life and light, is given to 
men in the brightness of some human countenance which re- 
flects a glory eternal and unchangeable. I said to myself: 
“The glory which I apprehend in this moment’s thought is 
that which has gone with me through my life’s journey. I 
saw it in the loving faces which looked upon me in my 
cradle. I was led by it to ascend the easy slope of my early 


. years. I saw it on the page of my school-day lessons, in the 


stories of leaders and champions of men, law-givers, prophets, 
warriors, priests and priestesses of the higher life.’ And 
this brightness, culminating in the star of the blessed nativity, 
appeared to me to point with awful meaning the steps and 
periods of individual and national life. But this light does 
not merely shine. Like the light of the blessed sun on this 
earth, it causes fruit to spring forth. Let us follow here 
and there the grains which have ripened beneath its influence. 

A company of devout souls, gathered together in the name 
of Christ, hear stories of lands dark with the ignorance and 
cruelty of heathenism. These people may neither be very 
rich, very learned, nor very powerful in any way; but what 
they have heard of the need of others has struck in their 
bosoms a chord to which their whole soul responds. They 
cry: “These distant, dark people are our brothers. These 
women, sacrificed from their birth and finally immolated on 
the altar of ancient superstition, are our sisters. We must 
go forth and preach to them the gospel of man’s new de- 
liverance.” And from their midst some man springs up, 
strong and brave; and some woman, true and tender, takes 
her stand besidehim. The ancient prophecy is read again,— 
“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad of them, 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” “And 
the sails of the mission ship open like the wings of a dove 
which bears above the waters the olive branch of peace. Or 
let us imagine the old-time cotton-fields of the South. In 
strange contrast to the mission ship, the slave ship has rifled 
a continent of its helpless children, and brought sad, un- 
willing exiles to our shores. The dark figures stand in the 
furrows, urged to labor by the overseer’s threat, by the whip 
of the driver. 

The eyes of the laborers are almost like the eyes of cattle, 
patient, unintelligent, wondering. By and by a seed of di- 
vine pity ripens in some human heart. 
protest: “They are not cattle, to be stolen and bought and 
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sold. They, as we, belong to God’s human family.” . And 
another voice and still another arises. The brave chorus 
of freedom resounds, and its phalanx forms and drills. And 
suddenly the hosts are gathered, the banner is raised, and, 
with great outpourings of blood and treasure, the chains are 
unriveted, the captives are free. 

Let us contemplate still another picture. A mother holds 
in her arms her new-born babe. She is a farmer’s wife, and 
her faithful hands milked many cows on the very night pre- 
ceding the baby’s birth. She sighs as she says, “I am sorry 
that it is a girl: the lot of woman is so hard.” 

When this girl babe is grown old, enough to reason and to 
question, she sits on her little stool at her mother’s side, and 
asks why the position of women in the world is so different 
from that of men. Her mother replies that this is the ordi- 
nance of God as revealed in the Bible. The child dares to 
wonder whether such is the true interpretation of Scripture 
language. Grown to woman’s estate, she cannot rest until, 
by great exertion, she makes her way to a Western college, 
and learns to read the sacred volume in its original tongues. 
She doés not find in the New Testament any ordinance of 
the perpetual subordination of one sex to the other. Ob- 
serving that the moral law is equally binding upon both, she 
infers that they should stand on equal ground before the 
statutes of the State. To the advocacy of this conviction 
she devotes her life. Many earnest people are raised up to 
join her, and her solitary thought becomes one of the pres- 
sing questions of the day. Years pass, and bring to the 
elucidation of this problem many workers of many kinds. 

Three weeks ago the women throughout this vast conti- 
nent were to be seen gathered in bands and traversing its 
broad expanse in order to attend a women’s convention on 
the Pacific slope. No one derided or questioned them now. 
They cross the continent in all peace and security, and their 
course. is marked by the most friendly attentions. They 
hold their convention, full of weighty considerations of 
human welfare, and return as peacefully as they went. 

_ Where did this new freedom come from? Who first 
divined and suggested the secret of this womanly power to 
help évery laudable device of men’s minds? ‘The lonely 
dreamer and worker, once ridiculed and what not, now 
crowned in the crowning of her aspirations. In this, also, 
I see something of the glory of God in a human face. 

We who gather here, dear friends, have a new trial before 
us, the trial of leaving our beloved place of worship and of 
setting up our altar on a spot which will be new and strange 
to us. The youth of our congregation cannot grieve as we 
elders shall to turn our backs upon a scene so hallowed by 
affection, by joy, by sorrow, by remembered moments in 
which the clearer vision of truth has pierced the dimness of 
our every-day thought, and the command, “ Come up higher,”’ 
has been gladly heard and willingly obeyed. The spirit of 
our dear James Freeman Clarke has seemed to me to haunt 
this place. Some of us, as we enter here, look toward his por- 
trait, and feel that death does not wholly divide him from us, 
that he still looks upon us from those kind eyes, still speaks 
to us with those earnest lips. But let us not therefore de- 
spond. We are subject to the chances and changes which 
accompany human life. The scenes in which we find our- 
selves are like dissolving views, one constantly developing 
out of another. But these scenes are lighted by one stead- 
fast glory, which has lighted all the ages of human record. 
Over the abyss of our natural life star after star has risen, 
each one revealing more and more the ineffable brightness. 
Astronomers say that some heavenly bodies are so distant 
from our earth that it has taken all the eons which have 
elapsed since the creation of the world for their light to 
reach us. Even so in the deep heart of God are messen- 
gers of light, already started on their heavenly journey to us, 
arriving, arriving every day, hastening to reach us, coming to 
stay. ' 
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On a Portrait of Clara Wieck 


Schumann. 
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meeting of the Western Conference at Chicago 
he evinced such masterful personality, with vig- 
orous leadership and ringing speech, that several 
persons present who were specially interested in 
the Meadville School were favorably impressed 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Seeing, I do not wonder any more... .. 

Thou wert the Music, thou, and thou alone, 
Of the great Man that Robert Schumann was 
And of the great Musician. Who would be 
Unfaithful to the Vision of thine eyes? 

Who, reading there, would not arise and go? 
Who for them would not blissfully endure 
The misinterpretation of this world 

That crucified the Captain of us all ; 

Content to be maligned, mista’en, misprized, 
If his sore spirit might but find its rest 

In thee, the only Home it ever knew? 

In thy pure, penetrative eyes I read 

The meaning of the Woman in the world, 
Too often world-obscured and world-forgot. . . . 
A high design of empery is hers ; 

One crown above all other crowns is hers ; 
Mistress of many things, one mastery 

Above all other mastery is hers,— 


To say what shall be done with one man's keari. 


The Meadville Theological School 
and its Presidency. 


The board of trustees of the Meadville 
Theological School at their recent annual busi- 
ness meeting, June 4, elected as president of the 
faculty Rev. Franklin Chester Southworth, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference. 
From Harvard University records are taken 
most of the following memoranda : — 

Born in October, 1863, son of a farmer living 
in North Collins, N.Y., a village near Buffalo, 
Mr. Southworth for a short time studied at the 
Methodist Allegheny College at Meadville, 
where he left gracious memories and good 
friends. As a Baptist, he became an active 
member of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. More fully fitted at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, he entered Harvard College, and after the 
full four years’ course was graduated in 1887 
with high rank, in his class of about two hun- 
dred and forty. At graduation he took high 
honors in Greek, Latin, and English; received 
a summa cum laude; at commencement exer- 
cises gave the Latin oration; was a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa, and at its annual cele- 
bration was second marshal. 

For two years he then taught Latin and 
Greek at a boys’ school in Worcester and 
Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. Returning to 
Cambridge, he completed the three years’ course 
in the Harvard Divinity School, in 1892 receiv- 
ing the degrees of A.M. and Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology. During the summer following he 
travelled in England, France, Germany, and 
Switzerland. 

In November, 1892, Mr. Southworth was 
ordained minister of the Unitarian- church in 
Duluth, Minn., ther in debt and struggling for 
life, and acceptably and successfully served it 
for five years, carrying it to larger strength and 
prosperity. Thence he removed to Chicago as 
minister of the West Side Third Unitarian 
Church of that city. After several years’ service 
as one of the directors of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, in 1899 he was elected its secretary. 
Since then he has paid off debts, started new 
churches, reconciled old antagonisms, brought 
leaders East and West into more friendly rela- 
tions, gained wide acquaintance and large expe- 

rience, and showed marked vigor of administra- 
tive ability. At the recent semi-centennial 


by him as the right man for president. 

The school and its friends are to be congratu 
lated upon the happy choice, so auspicious and 
promising. The noble service rendered to the 
school through fifty-eight years by Presidents 
Stebbins, Stearns, Livermore, and Cary, will be 
grandly carried forward. To the great oppor- 
tunity that invites him the new president brings 
vigorous personality, the health and hope of 
manhood's youthful prime, thorough preparation 
of scholarship, the prestige of a Phi Beta 
Kappa man of Harvard, rich and successful 
experience of pulpit, church, and conference 
leadership, large and wide acquaintance with 
the field and churches of the West, and full 
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knowledge of the special needs of young men 
committed to his charge. 

Generous gifts have recently been added to 
the Meadville School endowment and resources. 
Thus newly equipped, it goes forward. Its 
good work in the last half-century will be 
eclipsed by the splendid promise of the coming 
time. Rusu R. SHIPPEN. 


Notes from England. 


BY REY. R. H. GREAVES. 


One thought which was constantly being 
brought to mind during the Whit-week meetings 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
was that the religion of Unitarianism, and con- 
sequently the religion of the future, is becoming 
more and more a religion of sociability. It 
must have been quite impossible for any one 
who had not been brought up from childhood 
in such an atmosphere not to notice the entire 
absence of even the slightest approach to stiff- 
ness, and the evident desire, manifested both 
in the conduct of the individual and in the ar- 
rangement of the entire programme, that every 
delegate should be made to feel entirely at 
home. 

I have been to several conferences of the 
Methodist churches in Canada and the United 
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States,—and I believe that of all the churches 
styled “Orthodox” the Methodists lead the way 
with regard to sociability,—and while, at every 
one, I found a goodly number of meetings at 
which one might sit and listen in silence, there 
was never a meeting set apart for social inter- 
course, and the stranger within the gates was 
more than likely to remain a stranger to the 
end. On my conversion to the larger faith, I 
found at once that theological liberty seemed, 
‘somehow or other, to have resulted in a degree 
of freedom from reserve and of desire to be 
brotherly in fact as well as in theory. But, un- 
fortunately, I found also that so many addresses 
and discussions were crowded into so few days 
that the delegates to a conference were kept in 
a constant state of hurry and excitement, and 
had hardly any time for conversation even with 
old friends, and that what seemed to me to be 
but very inadequate provision was being made 


for anything save business and intellectual and - 


spiritual advancement. At Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, so far as my 
experience has gone, there has been hardly any 
provision for the extension of acquaintance and 
the welcoming of new-comers; and even at 
Saratoga, where I did find an informal reception 
in the parlors of the hotel where the conference 
headquarters were established, there seemed to 
be a sort of “chill reserve” which struck me as 
being probably due rather to absence of initia- 
tive and custom than to any other cause. But, 
on coming to London,—to the very place where 
I expected to find far less expression of the 
fraternal spirit than in any gathering place of 
American Unitarians,—I have found a people 
more democratic and more genial, as a whole, 
than any I have ever known; and the fact that, 
at these meetings, arrangements are made by 
which many of the delegates not only take some 
meal together every day of the conference, but 
also meet at a great conversasione on the 
Thursday night, has much to do with the result. 
English Unitarians have very much that they 
might well learn from their brethren in America ; 
but at least, in this one respect, America might 
well take its cue from England. 

To one who knows the conservatism and the 
extreme dogmatism of the English mind the 
signs of an ever-growing spirit of true Catholi- 
cism manifested at the meetings could not but be 
most delightful. This fact is naturally most 
apparent when one considers the divergencies 
of thought and the still greater divergencies of 
expression which, as by a miracle, were linked 
with heartiest good will and oneness of spirit 
and of purpose. Thus, to turn for a moment 
to what some one called the “science of Christol- 
ogy,” we were told that “we only know God 
through Jesus Christ,” and that one reason for 
the slow growth of the denomination was our 
general abandonment of the position of Arian- 
ism. And even Dr. Drummond, in his lecture 
in which he had said that for neither the Bible 
nor the Church “could any valid claim to au- 
thority be established,” and that there undoubt- 
edly were limitations in the teachings of Jesus, 
also told ‘us that “Christ alone is the universal 
spirit to whom all Christians look,” that he was 
“providentially set apart by God fora special 
work,” and that “there are thousands who are 
conscious that the power of evil in them has 
been broken by Christ.” Of course, one can 
well understand that what the lecturer meant 
by these statements is quite different from the 
impression created by them in the mind of the 


average hearer; but, even when the utmost has” 
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been done to make such statements accord with 
the thought of the strong radical element in 
British Unitarianism, there still remains the fact 
that between the thought of the latter and that 
of one who could make use of such expressions 
at all “there is a great gulf fixed.” And the 
gulf is wider still between what we may call the 
Rationalistic Theism of some and the theology 
of the minister who said in the ministers’ meet- 
ing that, so long as Unitarians held that Jesus 
Christ was “merely human,” it was better that 
the people should not hear our gospel, and he 
hoped our churches would be unable to attract 
them and to win them to our faith. 

Side by side with Christocentric Unitarians, 
and with at least one Arian of a pronounced 
type, and holding each his own faith in unity of 
spirit and with a respect for the opinions of 
those who differ widely from them that seems to 
me to be specially marvellous in this country, 
I found those who hold that the unique position 
of Jesus in the thought of the average Christian 
of to-day is due far more to the idealizing ten- 
dencies of human nature than to the facts either 
of his life or of his teachings, and that the 
Jesus whom both Unitarians and Trinitarians so 
highly exalt is, in reality, a transcendent fiction 
based upon the fact of a consecrated and a 
thoughtful life. 

T noted similar differences of opinion on the 
question of sin, and its effect upon the relation- 
ship between the human and the divine; the idea 
being presented by two of the speakers that sin 
had resulted in a state of alienation from God, 
while others seemed entirely unable to reconcile 

“such a conception with what was to them the 
established fact of evolution. 

On the whole, I felt that there was a vast ma- 
jority who agreed with Mr. Gow when he said, 
in the sermon delivered on the Wednesday morn- 
ing, that one of our greatest needs was “bolder, 
more independent thought, reverent toward all 
truth, fearless in expressing what it finds, broad 
in its sympathies and generous in its apprecia- 
tion of the past,” but that, while there are many 
who greatly deplore the conservatism in thought 
and in the use of expressions that some of us 
think ought long since to have become obsolete, 
which is still characteristic even of some of our 
ministers, yet it is doubtful if there is even one 
who does not consistently hold to the belief that 
no man should find his welcome among us to be 
lessened by the narrowness of his theological 
horizon. 

Another interesting feature of the conference 
was the increasing diversity of opinion regarding 
the conduct of religious and church work. Some 
of the opinions expressed were unsparingly crit- 
icised on account of their revolutionary and, as 
it seemed, destructive tendencies. Thus, for 
instance, the ideas advanced for the dissolution 
ef churches or “organized congregations,” and 
the discontinuance of prayers and preaching in 
favor of general discussions, and also the idea 
that the bonds which unite a preacher to any 
given congregation or local society should be 
severed, met with but little encouragement. 
But the pleas for new and more effective meas- 
ures for the training of the young, and, if 
not for the conduct of our Sunday services, then 
at least for meetings during the week for ex- 
change of thought and for education rather 
than instruction, awakened many a responsive 
echo. 

- At the meeting of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Rey. George Critchley, who has just joined 
the Unitarian body, having seceded from the 
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Congregationalists, strongly attacked the pres- 
ent method of dealing with scholars over thir- 
teen years of age in what he termed the “an- 
tiquated class system,” and advocated that at 
that age they should graduate out of the Sun- 
day-school into a club or guild, in which a great 
deal of the work would be thrown on the young 
people themselves, and in which everything that 
savored of the day school would be excluded. 
Discussion was precluded at the time by reason 
of the fact that the business meeting was not 
over until nearly an hour after the time set for 
the reading of the papers; but there were many 
dissentients, some of whom objected to the in- 
troduction of the club idea, others to the pro- 
posed separation from the school, and others 
because the age of graduation seemed to them 
to be entirely too low. At the same time, both 
in this paper and in others, and notably in the 
excellent paper read by Rev. J. H. Wicksteed, 
there were evidences of an attitude of mind 
which refused to be bound down by precedent, 
and was not afraid to cast about for possible 
more effective and more scientific methods of 
dealing with a child at the critical period when 
its transition from childhood to maturity is 
changing its whole life and thought. 

As in America, the missionary spirit seems 
to be getting a stronger hold on the denomina- 
tion. The question of reaching the masses, by 
open-air preaching and in other ways, was sub- 
ject of earnest discussion, though the result was 
somewhat disappointing. When, however, the 
question was that of spreading our gospel in the 
Sunday-schools, it was by no means so; and there 
were many who most heartily applauded Mrs. 
W. Tudor Jones when she so eloquently pleaded 
that we should strive to instill our best thought 
as Unitarians into the minds of the children, 
and so save them from what some of us have 
passed through. Speaking of the too prevalent 
idea that the children ought to be left to judge 
for themselves, she said they were not allowed 
to judge for themselves in temporal things, and 
they ought still less to be allowed to judge for 
themselves in the more important things of the 
spirit ; that we were careful to guard them from 
being harmed by poisonous food, and we ought 
to be much more careful to protect their spiritual 
life from poisoning. And she insisted that we 
cannot overestimate the importance of definite 
Unitarian religious teaching; for teaching the 
children would get of a worse kind, unless we 
ourselves give them that which is best. 

The meetings throughout were filled with a 
deep religious feeling. It found, perhaps, its 
highest expression in the sermon by Rev. Henry 
Gow on “The Open Vision and the Living God,” 
in which he set forth the mark of the true 
prophet as “a great humility united with a deep 
sense of the importance of the work which he is 
called upon to do,” and in which he said that 
“love of the venerable, the customary, the long 
tried, is a love to be respected. We ought not 
to expect such love to be quickly transferred to 
our own movement. We must show ourselves, 
through sympathy and sacrifice and faith, 
worthy to deserve such love before we can win 
it,” and pleaded for “a fuller, deeper faith in 
God and man.” 

Not least among those things which could not 
fail to be impressed on every visitor to these 
meetings is the fact that British Unitarianism 
bids fair to become a religion of true humanita- 
rianism. Its ministers are evidently tired of 
spending their time in little more than the 
attempt to correct theological errors, or the 
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exposition of a more or less visionary philosophy 
of life, or of ethical principles so stated as that 
they may be regarded, too often, as applying to 
everything in general, and nothing in particular. 
To be present on the Wednesday evening was 
to know that they are beginning, as never 
before, to advocate the application of religious 
ideals to every detail of the outer life, and to 
leave no doubt in any mind at all that they are 
truly following in the steps of him of whom 
Rev. Frank Walters spoke as the founder of 
the religion of humanity. Our platform, he 
said, was human nature; a passion for humanity, 
the essence of our Unitarian faith; and, in the 
light of all that had gone before, there was more 
than is usually meant by those who believe in a 
sort of limited brotherhood of man, in the words 
with which he closed,—“Already we may see 
the dawning of the ampler day and tokens of 
that kingdom for which we toil and wait and 
pray,—the kingdom of the Fatherhood of 
God, because the advent of a regenerated 
brotherhood of man.” 
Lonpvon, Enc. 
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ENCYCLOPADIA Bipuica. A Critical Dic- 
tionary of the Literary, Political, and Religious 
History, the Archeology, Geography, and Nat- 
ural History of the Bible. Edited by Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and J. Sutherland Black, 
M.A., D.D. Vol. III. L to P. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $5.—Three things 
are worthy of note in a description of this val- 
uable work. First, the admirable workmanship, 
including printing, arrangement of material, 
thoroughness, and scholarship. Itranks among 
the best of the encyclopedias devoted to schol- 
arly research. Second, its liberality. Scholars 
of the highest training are employed. They 
take their specific subjects, and are instructed 
apparently to set down without evasion or apol- 
ogy whatever seems to them to be the truth. 
Scholars also are chosen who are known as 
seekers after the truth, and who are freed in 
their search from dogmatic limitations and the 
necessity to support the creed. Third, wonder 
grows when we remember that this is done 
under the direction of a divine of high standing 
in the Church of England, Oriel Professor of 
the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. 
The statements made in the first two volumes 
concerning Jesus and the Gospels have been 
pronounced dangerous in some quarters, but 
have probably increased the general circulation 
of the work. The third volume, which now 
lies before us, is of the same high order with its 
predecessors. It isa pleasure to turn the hand- 
some pages and note the many interesting 
topics treated by nearly sixty scholars repre- 
senting the best intelligence and training of 
many colleges and universities. Among the 
American contributors are Prof. Barton of 
Bryn Mawr, Prof. Brown of New York, Prof. 
Cone of St. Lawrence University, Prof. Miiller 
of Philadelphia, Prof. Prince of New York, Prof. 
Torrey of Andover, and Prof. Toy of Harvard 
University. Whena lady asked Dr. Johnson 
why he printed in his dictionary so many words 
of vulgar meaning, he replied, “Madam, I per- 
ceive you have been looking for them.” They 
whose first thought is to discover which articles 
in the new volumes are most offensive to ertho- 
doxy may easily find in the articles on M/ 
and the Nativity instances of the applicaf 
without flinching, of the canons of the | 
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criticism. It is a matter for congratulation that 
at last there is published a work in which 
honest, honorable, and expert scholars can, 
without fear or favor, set down their conclusions, 
to be thereafter tested and applied by those who 
are competent to use them. But it would be 
a mistake to give the impression that these 
sumptuous volumes have no value even for 
those who may be offended by some of the 
extreme conclusions of a few of the writers. 
Making all allowance for the articles that the 
conscientious orthodox minister cannot use in 
his work, there remains a vast body of learning 
common tostudents and teachers of all creeds, 
Jew and Christian, Catholic, Protestant, and 
ultra-Protestant. Indeed, a student not recently 
graduated, making a faithful use of these vol- 
umes, might fill the gaps in his knowledge more 
easily than by the reading of many volumes not 
so carefully ordered and classified. 


THE Days oF THE Son oF Man. By Rosa- 
mond D. Rhone. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.20.—In the preface the author says 
that the key to all the accounts of the life of 
Jesus in the Gospels may be called the Messi- 
anic hope. Events are recorded “that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet.” 
In the present book the author attempts to 
state the facts as they might have appeared to 
a contemporary who did not possess the Messi- 
anic key. That is to say, the author takes the 
main incidents of the record, clothes them with 
the garb appropriate to the time and place, and 
attempts to bring Jesus and the things that 
happened to him within the range of human 
experience. The attempt is honestly made 
without dogmatic or anti-dogmatic preposses- 
sion, and is in many ways successful. Jesus 
appears as a youthful prophet so attractive in 
his person and bearing that Mary Magdalene, 
a priestess in the Temple of Pan, believed when 
she first saw him that it was an apparition of 
the god himself. Afterward, when she had be- 
come a disciple, the explanation that she had 
been possessed of seven devils is accounted for 
by the fact that she was a heathen priestess. 
There is a vulgar kind of liberalism, so called, 
in which the origins of Christianity are de- 
scribed as products of charlatanism and fraud. 
There are some people so constituted that they 
cannot think of anything miraculous as coming 
out of anything but an attempt to deceive and 
to profit by deception. The Gospels will never 
be explained in that way; and they who have 
doubts about the authenticity of the stories of 
miracle are constantly tempted to mar their 
explanation by attributing to the early Chris- 
tians frauds or superstitions which are incon- 
sistent with the moral elevation of the character 
revealed in the Gospels. 


LEE AT APPOMATTOX, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By Charles Francis Adams. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Whether they agree 
with Mr. Adams or not, the readers of this vol- 
ume will find some lively discussion of historical 
questions which are not yet cold, and will, 
however well informed, probably modify what- 
ever opinions they have cherished concern- 
ing the relations between President Grant, Sec- 
retary Fish, Senator Sumner, and others who 
were concerned in the settlement of our great 
dispute with England. It is needless to say that 
the opinions expressed in this book, and based 
upon, if not verified by, facts, “are in direct 
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opposition to the inferences drawn from the 
same or similar facts by other writers, and 
especially by the friends of Charles Sumner. 
Whatever the final verdict may be, Mr. Adams 
furnishes fresh information and throws a flood 
of light upon one of the most important epochs 
in our history. Now that the Boer war is over, 
the number will increase of those who will agree 
with Mr. Adams that the example set by Robert 
E. Lee of surrendering when he was conquered, 
without exposing the country to the horrors of 
a long-drawn guerilla warfare, was a noble act, 
worthy of all honor. The use made by Mr. 
Adams of this episode in our history excited 
great interest in England, and, it is not impossi- 
ble, had an influence in South Africa, where 
against all odds and possibilities of success the 
war might have been indefinitely prolonged. 


AT THE BACK OF BEYOND. By Jane Barlow. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.—If 
one is weary of historical romances with 
heroes who wade through slaughter to a 
throne, let him turn to Jane Barlow and her 
Irish tales as a wholesome corrective to his 
satiety. She is the finest interpreter of Irish 
character as it actually exists. Her brogue is so 
fascinating that one longs to master it for home 
use, and her stories are something to be read 
and enjoyed more than once. The very title of 
her latest book is captivating. If you ever find 
that a person you wish to see lives “off away at 
the back of beyond,” you may be sure you 
have a long road before you, and probably a 
rough one, too. In this remote and lonely 
country, trivial haps and mishaps assume an 
importance unknown to the dwellers in cities. 
The proportions of life are altered, if not cor- 
rected; and human nature has a chance to de- 
velop individuality. Humor and pathos, ro- 
mance and humble tragedy, good, wholesome 
living and tender dreaming, all find their 
proper place in tales like these. 


Joun Kenapiz. By Ripley D. Saunders. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— Mr. 
Saunders takes us to fresh fields by setting his 
story in the L’Anguille valley of Arkansas, and 
picturing Southern folk of a somewhat different 
order from those we are accustomed to meet in 
fiction. John Kenadie —we should never have 
thought of pronouncing it with the accent on 
the second syllable, if it had not been for the 
publishers’ hint—is a delightful hero, simple, 
straightforward, manly. A poet and a fighter 
are met in him, and the heart of the story is the 
contest between the two opposing sides of his 
nature. Altogether lovable and true to woman 
nature is the picture of John’s mother, Mrs. 
Kenadie or Miss Sugarlump, as sheis generally 
called,—a name which loses all its absurdity as 
the story progresses. The author has done an 
artistic bit of work in showing us John as he 
looks from different points of view; that is, we 
see him at one time or another through the eyes 
of his mother, his teacher, his sweetheart, and, 
most illuminating perhaps, as he was to Mrs. 
Faulkner. 


THE END OF THE TRAIL. By Frank Lewis 
Nason. Boston: Houghten, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
This is anew name among writers of fiction; but 
it belongs to one who has evidently thought and 
studied and lived, even if he has not written 
novels. His book is a realistic study of the de- 
terioration in character produced by a genuine 
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case of mining fever, in which a man allows him- 
self to be duped and finally to sacrifice every- 
thing he holds dear in life. The story is told 
without a shade of sentimentality, and no advan- 
tage is taken of the possibilities in a situation 
not unusual in fiction, but which is rarely used 
with such discriminating reserve and fidelity to 
the characters involved ; that is, the situation in 
which a man tries his best to serve a friend only 
to find himself in love with the friend’s wife. 
The atmosphere of ‘the story and the general 
setting seem faithful to actuality, and the tragic 
ending is the legitimate consequence and climax 
of the gradual disintegration of character. 


A Remepy For Love. Ellen Olney Kirk. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—This 
is the story that appeared in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, with the title 42 Anti-climax, a name on 
the whole better than the present one, the ex- 


planation of which seems to be that the only » 


remedy for love is more love. The writer has 
underestimated the ability of the American girl 
to make friends and to enjoy the society of 
young men before the important period of her 
coming-out party. And it is quite safe to say 
that, if a girl’s appearance in society is delayed 
until her twenty-first year, as was the case with 
these twin heroines, she manages to “leak out,” 
as the girls themselves say, and enjoy parties 
and receptions with her more fortunate friends, 
regardless of the conventionalities. The trials 
of a society début are feelingly pictured, though 
not exaggerated in the least. The story of the 


two proposals is amusing, but Agnes deserved a 


better fate. One’s sympathy rests mainly with 
the middle-aged lovers, after all. 


In THE CounTRY Gop ForGoT. By Frances 
Charles. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
This story of Arizona is like a hard-shelled nut, 
from the outside of which no one would surmise 
the sweet kernel hidden within. The first chap- 
ters are fragmentary, confused, clumsy. Then the 
dreariness of a sun-baked, dust-choked country, 
wherein are trails of bleaching bones and 
stunted human lives, seems to settle down over 
it, Slowly the figures take on life-likeness and 
individuality; and, when the drama is fairly set 
before one’s eyes, it gains continually in the 
power to touch his sympathies and awaken his 
emotions. Bax Weffold is a character to be 
remembered. Now and then a situation seems 
even to gain in force by the very indirectness of 
the telling and the dependence on the reader’s 
quickness of understanding. 


ByLow Hitt. By George W. Cable. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.—Mr. 
Cable’s latest story, just completed in the 4é/an- 
tic Monthly, is a study of motives and character 
in which local conditions and sectional tenden- 
cies have slighter play than we are accustomed 
to expect in his books. Yet the tropic intensity 
and unreason of the jealousy which possessed 
the soul of Arthur Winslow seems the more 
deadly for being set, as it is, in contrast with 
New England restraint and Puritan traditions. 
The difficulty in the story is the puzzle as to why 
Isabel should have married Arthur in the first 
place. Although the story is slighter in texture 
than its predecessors and the treatment possi- 
bly less sympathetic, the interest is continu- 
ous. The book is illustrated in color by F.C 
Yohn. 5 
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THE Dark 0’ THE Moon. ByS.R. Crockett. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—This 
lively romance of Galloway has plenty of fight- 
ing and adventure to give a suitable background 
to the love-making. Hector Faa, smuggler and 
outlaw, rules like a king within his own domain, 
and carries away the young hero of the book to 
his mountain cavern, where the latter promptly 
falls in love with the outlaw’s daughter, and sets 
in motion a long train of interesting incidents. 
Joyce Faa is a lovable lassie, and the story of 
her wooing is well worth reading. 


THE HINDERERS. By Edna Lyall. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1,—Edna 
Lyall has been a prolific writer who has always 
tried to cast her influence on the moral side of 
social or religious questions. Her new story 
is less a novel than a plea for the cessation of 


‘the recent war and for justice to the Boer. 


She writes with calmness and moderation, but 
with clearly defined purpose, incidentally giving 
an interesting picture of the way in which Eng- 
lish society has been divided over this question. 


Miscellaneous. 


D,. C. Heath & Co., publishers, Boston, have 
just issued from Mme. de Ségur’s Les Malheurs 
de Sophie the two episodes “L’Ane” and “La 
Petite Voiture,” arranged with questions in 
French at the bottom of the page, and with 
notes and vocabulary. These stories have de- 
lighted children the world over, and will be 
found, in this convenient ferm, desirable read- 
ing for children or those studying French below 
the high-school grade, 


Vingt Mille Licues sous les Mers has been 
abridged and edited with notes and vocabulary 
by C. Fontaine, instructor of French in New 
York City. Jules Verne’s popularity is by no 
means exhausted, and in this carefully condensed 
‘form he is made avaliable for the class-room 
with a success one would hardly have expected, 
considering his prolixity. The publishers are 
D, C, Heath & Co., whose Modern Language 
Series has done much to open French and 
German litera‘ure to young people. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently pub- 
lished an elementary history of the United 
States, entitled Our Country’s Story, written by 
Eva March Tappan, whose historical work has 
already made her name well known to educators. 
This is a model of what a child’s history should 
be. There is no attempt to talk baby talk, al- 
though the narration is perfectly simple and 
direct, such as children have the good taste to 
prefer. The style is animated, the illustrations 
illustrate, and the book interesting even to one 
to whom the story is entirely familiar. 


. The Vir Publishing Company of Philadelphia 
continue their self and sex series with What a 
Woman of Forty-five ought to know, written by Dr. 
Emma F. Angell Drake, winner of the thousand- 
dollar prize. It tells a woman in sensible, un- 
sensational fashion that she makes a great mis- 
take if she fancies she should consider herself 
“in declining years” after fifty, and urges her to 
so direct and conserve her energies as to make 
this the richest time of her life. The book is 
wholly encouraging, and must be found especially 
helpful to such women as are inclined to de- 
oe and nervous anxiety. Few books have 

mn written that take just this line of thought. 


Literary Notes. 


The William McKinley Memorial Address de- 
livered by John Hay is still selling well in the 
dainty form given it by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
The price is twenty-eight cents, 
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Books Received * 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. . 
September Days on Nantucket. By William Root Bliss. 
1.00, 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Abner Daniel. By Will N. Harben. $r.s50. 
Tales of Destiny. By Elizabeth G. Jordan. $1.50. 
Olympian Nights. By John Kendrick Bangs. $1.25. 
The King in Yellow. By Robert W. Chambers. $1.50. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Les Muscadins. For the piano. By Paul Wachs. 
Steadfast Love. Sacred song for medium voice, By H. 
de Fontenailles. 


June Slumber,,Song. For medium voice. By Alice 
Avery Gates. 
Mollie Pitcher. Song for low voice. By Arthur W. 


Kortheuer. 


Is it Love? Song for high voice. By Robert Coverly. 


tia Song for high voice. By Alice Avery 

ates. 

As of Yore. Song for low voice. _By Robert Coverly. 

Scherzino. For the piano. By Alvah H, Glover Salmon. 

Just a Flower. Song for medium voice. By Robert 
Coverly. i 

Torero. Forthe piano. By S. Translateur. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Compiler ‘‘ of The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet: 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

An edition with services is also issued. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO.,. 


a7a Congress Street, = = = Boston. 
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The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 
By JosrpH H. Crooxer, D.D. 


A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christi- 
anity and their historic development. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 

By SAMUEL A. ELtor, D.D. 


Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 
about and of their purpose and methods in 
their pulpit work. 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations for the 
organization and administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. ; 


The Report of the Committee on 
Covenants. 

Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 

in regard to church membership, and makes 

specific recommendations to our ministers 

and parish committees. 


These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, Boston. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus, 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid; on 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS | receipt of price, by 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of rgo1-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


The Crime that Failed. 
Conditional Immortality, 
The Double Harvest. 
The Man-like God. 
Practical Ideals. 

The New Womanhood, 
Judas Iscariot. 

The Hallowed Name. 


SNA swWd = 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a72 Congress Street . . . 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street, = - - Boston, 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


‘of the UniTarran Sunpay Scuoot Socrety, a5 Beacon! 
‘Srreet, or of the publishers, 


Boston | GEO. H; ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Bos’ 
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Vacation Time. 


beauty who spoke, and would have liked to 
please her; but one.of the steut, broad-toed, 
rather comm n-looking shoes that stood at the 
end of the row gave a howl of derision. 

“Oh, gentle voice, indeed! Oh, hovering 
butterfly, indeed! I'll bet my lacings you'd 
like to know where I took Rosalie to-day, and 
I assure you you never heard such screaming 
and shouting since you were shoe leather. Yes, 
my lady, I took her up to the sixth branch of 
the oak-tree beyond the pasture, and she 
shrieked across to Harold, who was at the 
barn a mile away, I think. H’m, ¢ha? girl a 
‘hovering butterfly’! Not much!” 

The dancing slippers nearly fainted, and 
trembled on their heels with indignation. But 
the stout shoe went on mercilessly :— 

“Then where do you suppose we took her? 
Down to the brook, yes, sir, down to the brook. 
Feel of me, I’m damp yet.” But his next 
neighbor, a handsome high boot with silk fac- 
ings and shiny buttons, drew herself away 
shrinkingly, and pleaded in very refined tones: 
“Oh, please don’t touch me. If I should get 
damp, I couldn’t possibly take Rosalie to 
church next Sunday. I don’t know what would 
become of the child if I didn’t attend to her 
religious instruction. Sometimes on week-days 
I have her make calls with her mother in the 
carriage. So she is beginning to understand 
social duties also. Why, I cannot imagine 
that Rosalie would do such dreadful things as 
to climb trees and knock balls. It sounds 
really quite common.” 

“Considering that we’ve taken Rosalie to 
school all the spring, I fancy you needn’t worry 
over her education,’ said the right-hand man 
of the low-cut, low-heeled pair in the middle of 
the row. “We have nearly worn ourselves out 
in that service, while you look as spick and 
span as if you had never stepped outside the 
closet.” The speaker’s indignation increased. 
“Just look at the rub on my side, where the 
skin is fairly off; and look at the jab in my 
brother where Rosalie’s bicycle cut a piece 
right out. We’ve been through times that try 
men’s soles, now I assure you. Nobody here 
has suffered like us; but, I guess, my friend,” 
and he looked compassionately at stout Broad- 
Toes, “I guess you’ll get more of the same sort 
before the summer is over.” 

“Rosalie thinks too much of ws to give us 
rough treatment,” said the second glove kid, 
complacently. “In fact, we’ve never walked out 
much any way, and” — 

“Yes,” interrupted a house slipper that had 
hitherto kept silence, “if you want to know 
what Rosalie thinks of you, I'll tell you. Do 
you remember the day when Hannah came and 
put you on the shelf at home and took us out? 
Well, she carried us to Rosalie downstairs on 
the sofa, and, when Rosalie put us on, she said, 
‘O Hannah, you angel! what d/iss to get rid 
of those horrid things and get into these darl- 
ings!’ And we soothed her poor, tired feet all 
the afternoon.” And both slippers ruffled and 
rustled their big black silk bows in delight over 
the remembrance. _ 

The glove kids protested that that hap- 
pened on a day when Miss Rosalie had been 
very trying, until they quite lost patience with 
her and felt that she really needed discipline. 
So they pinched her toes a little, but not enough 
te hurt, they were sure of that. 

“If we didn’t consider her morals, who would ?” 
sighed one; and “Yes, who would ?” echoed the 
other. ° . 


Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye : 
We’re off to the fields and the open sky. 

The bells of the brooks, and the woodland bells, 
Are ringing us out to the vales and dells, 

To meadow-ways fair, and to hill-tops cool. 
Good-bye, little desk at school ! 


Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye : 
We’ve other brave lessons and tasks to try. 
But we shall come back in the fall, you know, 
And as gay to come as we are to go, 
With ever a laugh and never a sigh. 
Good-bye, little desk, good-bye! 
—Frank Walcott Hutt, in Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 
In Rosalie’s Closet. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


The closet wasn’t at all dark, and the boots 
- and shoes could see each other quite distinctly. 
They were arranged neatly, partly because Han- 
nah liked to have things in order, and_partly be- 
cause the closet itself was quite new. Closets, 
like new brooms and some other things, use 
their influence for good with more energy before 
they grow worn and discouraged. 

It was a slender, aristocratic-looking patent 
leather slipper that first broke the silence after 
Hannah had closed the door and left them 
alone. The others sometimes called her a 
stuck-up thing, because she perched herself so 
saucily on a ridiculously curved heel, and because 
she and her running mate were really somewhat 
more highly polished than any of the others. 
She had had less exercise lately than she needed; 
and so she spoke rather petulantly, as her 
curiosity overcame her habitual reserve. 

“Do tell me what is the matter, somebody? 
Why were we flung all jammed up in boxes 
where we could hardly breathe, and then ex- 
pected to set up housekeeping in this strange 
place, which certainly smells of fresh paint?” 
And she sniffed contemptuously. 

“It’s a very nice, new place,” said the soft, 
motherly-looking blue wool knitted boot re- 
provingly. She was by far the oldest of the 
colony, although she had had really less ex- 
perience than most of the others. In fact, she 
was so old that she had quite lost her figure, 
never anything to boast of; and she cuddled 
down in a shapeless heap, which made her look 
extremely comfortable, to say the least. “It 
means that the family have come here for the 
summer, and that while you, Miss Dancing 
Slipper, may not. have much to do, things will 
be livelier than ever for some of us.” And she 
glanced around over the colony. 

“H’m! I should say so.” And the rubber- 
soled tennis shoes chuckled and nudged each 
other significantly. “I’m ready,” continued one 
of them in a loud voice. ‘Rosalie’s a winner, 
and I’m ready to help her out. My, but you 
ought to see her knock a ball about!” 

The dancing slippers shuddered, and the one 
who had spoken before exclaimed haughtily :— 

“T’m not used to slang, and I’m quite sure 
Rosalie never knocks a ball. She glides like a 
fairy, and speaks always in a gentle voice like 
mine; and, when she balances to corners, 
there’s not another such light-footed dancer in 
the room. Mlle. Lespinasse said once that she 
looked like a hovering butterfly.” : 

The tennis shoes were quite abashed, for they 
were completely fascinated by the scornful 
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Just then the embroidered Persian slippers 
which Aunt Helen had brought to Rosalie 
from Europe, and which, by virtue of their rich- 
ness and beauty as well as by their interesting 
travels, ought to have thought extremely well 
of themselves, tried to make themselves heard. 
They spoke together, apparently bashful, on 
account perhaps of their foreign accent. 

“Mees Rosalie ver’ nice lady. Mees Rosalie 
like us all ver’ much.” 

“No, not all of us,” came suddenly in a thick, 
muftled voice from a pair of rubber sandals over 
in acorner. ‘No, Miss Rosalie doesn’t like us, 
and she never cares whether she hurts our feel- 
ings or not. The other day her mother sent us 
to school by Hannah, and Rosalie made some 
very rude remarks right in front of us. If you 
pinched her for behaving like that,” turning 
toward the glove kids, “I shouldn’t blame 
you.” : 


“That’s so,” said his partner, solemnly.. “She 


said we were clumsy, when you can see for your- 
self that there isn’t a pair among youso thin and 
flexible as we are.” 

““When Rosalie speaks impolitely to you,” said 
the fat, old blue knitted boot that had spoken 
early in the conversation, but had taken a nap 
since, “she makes a great mistake; for you are 
always kind to her, and her mother appreciates 
it. Why, I remember,” and Madame Blue Knit 
grew reminiscent as old ladies often do, much 
to the delight of their hearers, “why, I remem- 
ber that night when Rosalie came home with the 
terrible sore throat. She had to stay in bed 
nearly a week, and I spent most of my, time 
keeping her feet warm. I remember how her 
mother said very seriously, ‘If you had minded 
me, Rosalie, and taken your sandals with you, 
perhaps you never would have caught this 
cold.’” 

The sandals brightened up at this, and opened 
their wide mouths wider than ever. “Oh, yes, 
it’s not so bad!” said one, more cheerily. 
“We are really some relation to those very 
handsome and expensive arctic overshoes with 
woolly linings and fur round the tops. But I 
suppose most of you have never become ac- 
quainted with them.” He said this rather 
patronizingly. 

“Oh, yes, I know them intimately, very inti- 
mately,” said the left dancing slipper; and her 
assurance was seconded by her mate, as she 
turned herself coquettishly, feeling more respect 
for the humble sandals. “I never dreamed you 
were any relation of theirs. In fact, I know them 
better than any of the rest of the colony. Why 
aren’t they with us ?” 

“They live in the cedar closet through the 
summer,” answered Grandmother Blue Knit. 
“It is lonely, but very aristocratic. Rosalie’s 
mother thought of having me live there this 
year, too; for Rosalie has such a habit of 
trotting round barefoot while she is dressing 
that really I don’t have enough to do, and last 
year a moth had the impertinence to choose 
me fer his home. Fortunately, he was brushed 
ont, bag and baggage; but I’ve never been quite 
so strong\in that place since. But I don’t want 
to live in the cedar closet all summer.” 

“I should say not,” rejoined one of the 
school shoes gallantly. “You manage the 
colony. Why, we should never have under- 
stood how to treat Rosalie, if you hadn’t 
talked tous. You said we must never let her 
run into mischief nor let her get lost nor go to 


‘places her mother wouldn’t like. And we never 


do, do we, brother ?” 


cs 
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“Of course not, She’s more than merry 
now: she’s good, and we helped make her so, 
too. Many’s the time we’ve run her on errands, 
or trotted her home from school, so that she 
could lend somebody her bicycle.” 

‘Don’t race her to death,” began Miss Glove 
Kid anxiously; and she turned entreatingly 
again to Broad Toes, who smiled as if he 
knew a thing or two himself. 

- “You have to be very careful not to slip on 
waxed floors and not to turn your heels so as 
to hurt Miss Rosalie’s ankle,” said the dancing 
slipper, giving a friendly glance to the tennis 
pone who had not spoken since she snubbed 

im. 

' “How good you are to advise us,” answered 
he, gratefully. “We haven’t had much experi- 
ence yet, and we’re very glad to learn!” 

“You'll be all right,” said Grandmother Blue 
Knit, encouragingly. “Just remember that we 
have each our own work to do, and that” — 

Just then the door opened, and the conversa- 
tion ceased suddenly; for you know that it 
would be the height of ill-breeding to talk be- 
fore people. It was Rosalie herself, tossing 
brown curls, bright eyes, merry voice, and all. 

“Here, I’ve had my nap, Hannah, and I want 
Broad Toes; and I’m going after the cows with 
Thomas, and we want to scramble over the 
Rocky Ledge first. Oh, I must hurry or I 
shall be late!” And Broad Toes disappeared 
and the door was hastily closed again. 

“T bet they’ll have fun,” said School Shoes, 
enviously. “But won’t they come back scratched 
though!” 


Teddy’s Query. 


One brother was tall and slim, 
The other chubby and short. 
Teddy sat looking at thenr one night, 
Apparently lost in thought. 


“Mamma,”’ he asked at length, 
“Which would you like the best, 
For me to grow north and south, like Tom, 
Or, like Willie, from east to west ?”” 
—VYouth’s Companion. 


Katie’s Saturday. 


“Dear me!” sighed Katie, when she got up 
that Saturday morning. 

“What can be the matter?” said mamma, 
laughing at the doleful face. 

“Oh, there’s thousands and millions of things 
the matter!” said Katie, crossly. She was a 
little girl who did not like to be laughed at. 

“Now, Katie,” said mamma, this time seri- 
ously, “as soon as you are dressed, I have some- 
thing I want you to do for me down in the 
library.” 

“Before breakfast?” said Katie. 

“No, you can have breakfast first,” mamma 
answered, laughing again at the cloudy little 
face. 

Katie was very curious to know what this 
was; and, as perhaps you are, too, we will skip 
the breakfast, and go right into the library. 

Mamma was sitting at the desk, with a piece 
of paper and a pencil in front of her. 

“Now, Katie,” she said, taking her little 
daughter on her lap, “I want you to write down 
a few of those things that trouble you. One 
thousand will do!” 

“O mamma, you're laughing at me now,” said 
Katie; “but I can think of at least ten right 
this minute.” 

“Very well,” said mamma: “put down ten.” 
So Katie wrote :— 
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“rt, It’s gone and rained, so we can’t go out 
to play. 7 

“2, Minnie is going away, so I’ll have to sit 
with that horrid little Jean Bascom on Monday. 


3.7 


Here Katie bit her pencil, and then couldn’t 


|help laughing. “That’s all I can think of just | 


this minute,” she said. 

“Well,” said the mother, “I’ll just keep this 
paper a day or two.” 

That afternoon the rain had cleared away, 
and Katie and her mamma, as they sat at the 
window, saw Uncle Jack come to take Kate to 
drive; and, oh, what a jolly afternoon they had 
of it! 

Monday, when Katie came home from school, 
she said: “O mamma, I didn’t like Jean at all 
at first; but she’s a lovely seat-mate. I’m so 
glad, aren’t you?” 

“Oh!” was all mamma said; but somehow it 
made Katie think of her Saturday troubles and 
the paper. 

“T guess I'll tear up the paper now, mamma, 
dear,” she said, laughing rather shyly. 

“And next time,” said mamma, “why not let 
the troubles alone until they are a certainty? 
There are many of them that turn out very 
pleasant, if you only wait to see. By waiting, 
you see, you can save the trouble of crying and 
worrying at all.”—Sunlight. 


The Camel, 


A SMALL BOY’S COMPOSITION, 


He is called the ship of the desart because 
he runs over the sand like a ship and dont sink 
in. He runs different to the horse because he 
lifts up two legs on one side of his body and 
then twoon the other. He has about a hundred 
stumics and each holds about a quart so when 
his master kills him he can have a good drink. 
His hump is made of fat and he eats this when 
he cant get grass or hay. Some camels are not 
camels because he has two humps and his hair 
dont grow all over him and were it dont is called 
calluses [callosities] because it kneels down and 
wears away. The Arab loves his steed better 
than his wife and in our books theres a piece 
about him called the Arab and his steed. His 
master was a prisoner and his faithful camel 
took him round the waist and bore him swiftly 
to his morning friends.—Spectator, 


Ruth and the President. 


When President McKinley visited California, |) 


a certain school had turned out in a body to 
greet him; and the smallest children were 
placed on the edge of the sidewalk to have a 
good view of the procession. When the Presi- 
dent’s carriage was passing, the little ones were 


| crowded into the street; and tiny Ruth Dalton, 


with her arms filled with yellow marguerites, 
was pushed nearly under the wheels. One of 
the tall guards that was waving the crowd back 
picked her up in his arms. The President 
smiled at her, and held out his hands. The 
guard stretched his arms so that the frightened 
little girl leaned into the carriage, and then the 
President kissed her. 

The people cheered. And how proud the 
school was! But little Ruth was so used to 
being kissed by her papa and Uncle Tom that 
she did not understand why there was so much 
cheering, and she was glad to be put back 
safely on the sidewalk. Later, though, when 
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the papers told of the President’s notice of a 
little child, and her school boasted of having 
“the little girl the President kissed,” Ruth began 
to feel she had had a precious honor, and 
cherished the kiss as one of her best memories. 
—Little Folks. 


An Alphabet of Inanimates. 


- 


A was an Andiron 

So tidy and bright, 

Who kept up the fire 

By: day and by night. 
Amiable Andiron. 


B was a Bureau 

Who never would stop 

Rolling its marble 

And spinning its top. 
Beautiful Bureau. 


C was a Chair 

Who said: “I declare 

My legs are quite spry ! 

T can walk if I try.” 
Clever old Chair. 


D was a Door 

Who said proudly, “I am 

So often a jar 

On account of my Jamb.” 
Dutiful Door. 


E was a Ewer, 
Who said in despair, 
“T’m not made of china 
I am a ware.” 

Envious Ewer. 


F was a Furnace 
Who nearly went daft 
When they asked him to draw 
A check and a draft. 
Funny old Furnace. 


G was a Gridiron 

Who never told fibs ; 

But how he would laugh 

If you tickled his ribs ! 
Giggling Gridiron. 


H was a Hat-rack 

Who said, “Will you note 

To-day I have on 

A new hat and coat?” 
Haughty old Hat-rack. 


I was an Iron 

Who fell on a cat, 

And afterwards said 

He felt awfully flat. 
Imbecile Iron. 


(To be continued.) 


Little Augusta was at the window. “Oh, 
come quick, or you won’t see it!” she called 
excitedly: “he’s running away!” “What is it, 
dear?” asked her mother, seeing nothing but a 
white horse. “Why, there’s a horse going down 
the street with nothing on but his tail.” 


Congressman Brownlow of Tennessee has a 
grand-daughter, the delight of her parents. The- 
other day she came to her grandfather with her 
face all smiles. “Grandpa,” she said, “I saw 
something this morning running across the 
kitchen floor without any legs. What do you 
think it was?” Mr. Brownlow studied for a 
while, and gave it up. “What was it?’ he 
asked, “Water,” said the youngster, trium- 
phantly.— St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Good News. 
The Fatherland. — 


Where’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fair, 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 


. Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another,— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother,— 
That spot of earth is thine and mine ! 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 
—James Russell Lowell. 


The Bar-room. 


“Local option” and the “referendum” are to be 
tested in Boston in the matter of liquor licenses 
by the new law which gives to each of twenty- 
five wards of the city the right to say whether, in 
that locality, licenses shall be granted for the 
sale of liquor on the premises. Thus Brighton, 
which is a part of the city of Boston, may vote 
whether retail licenses may be granted in Brigh- 
ton, and so with Dorchester, Charlestown, Rox- 
bury, and South Boston. And in the old city 
proper each ward may, in the same way, make 
its own determination. 

It is interesting to see how this opportunity 
to bring the question of the open bar close to 
the individual voter disturbs those people who 
think that the free sale of liquor, in any quantity, 
to all people, would be the ideal system. I re- 
member that I once sat at an elegant dinner 
table where a dozen wines were served,—with 
all the honors,—and where one of the guests, 
ready to partake of all, declaimed on the indig- 
nity of the town authorities who had opened a 
bar-room near his house, “really next to my 
avenue, you know.” He was for that year an ex- 
cellent no-license voter. But up to that time he 
had been as good a theorist as the worst of them, 
and as willing to say that the best government 
is that which governs least. 

The Boston people have at this moment a 
little object-lesson in Greater New York, which 
is worth attention. The enemies of Mr. Seth 
Low and of the reform movement which made 
him mayor have looked forward with glee to 
the unpopularity, certain, as they supposed, 
which would overwhelm any magistrate who 
enforced the Sunday-closing law in the city of 
New York. “The German vote” was sure to 
be thrown against any one who did not give a 
“Sunday club” to the German beer-drinker. By 
way of showing how tremendous the opposition 
would be to Sunday closing, some of the news- 
papers adopted the excellent method of voting, 
which, according to me, will be the election 
method of the future. They sent stamped 
cards to the voters of the tenement regions, on 
which the voters were to write “Yes” or “No,” 
as they did or did not favor Sunday bar-rooms. 
It was expected that an enormous avalanche of 
“Yes” would overwhelm all opposition. But, to 
everybody’s surprise, it turned out that the 
tenement house was more eager for Sunday 
closing than the regions of palaces and tender- 
loin. The avalanche was an avalanche of No! 
The voter did not want that his boy or girl 
should loaf into a bar-room on Sunday and 
spend half the day there. The voter’s wife did 
not want him to doso. And thus, as the care- 
ful reader of popular journals sees, the same 


writers who wanted the voice of the people ap-| thro’ an unfrien’ly world.” Then from end to 


plied in this business six months ago are now 
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sure that this is no. question for a referendum, 
that legislation must be conducted at Albany, 
and that such matters of detail must not be left 
to ward politicians. 

As to the possibility or impossibility of enforc- 
ing a Sunday law, Boston offers an object-les- 
son worth the study of other cities. Whoever 
chooses to attend our municipal courts on 
Monday can assure himself that the opportuni- 
ties for easy drunkenness on Sunday are very 
few. Anyone who will walk through the bar- 
room streets will be sure that, whatever the 
sale of liquor on the sly, it is next to nothing 
compared with that of Saturday or Monday. 
The Monday “drunks” are more than those of 
other days. But Monday has two days to ac- 
count for instead of one. I once asked a poor 
actress, whose son was to go as an apprentice on 
the farm, on what day she would bring her hus- 
band to sign the papers. She said she hoped he 
might come on Sunday, for that on other days 
he was almost sure to be too drunk or too cross 
to sign them, but on Sunday he had to be sober. 

We cannot be surprised that the well-drilled 
Liquor Interest of Boston—two or three thou- 
sand men out of a hundred thousand voters— 
looks with disgust and disapproval on a system 
which keeps the nuisance of a bar-room at a 
distance from the dwelling of the voter. It is 
easy to see that the thousand well-organized men 
working in their own interest have found it easy 
enough to turn the elections in their own favor, 
when the voter knew that his vote either way 
was practically of no use. But under the new 
arrangement the vote will be of use, and even in 
the down-town wards these leaders of public 
opinion may well be anxious for their supremacy. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Sunday Evening in Cleveland Hall. 


There is much in Hampton life of which 
descriptions give only a faint impression,— 
things which appeal so to the feelings that words 
do not express their haunting power. Such is 
the Sunday evening service. I can but sketch 
the outline. 

At the ringing of the school bell we teachers 
gather in Cleveland Hall,— on the platform and 
at the back of the great room. Groups of girls 
come in until the centre seats are filled. Some 
one starts one of the old hymns we all know; 
and it rises full and strong, half drowning the 
steady tramp of feet. From doors on both 
sides the boys enter with soldier dress and 
bearing. Soon their bass joins with the girls’ 
voices, and hymn follows hymn until Major 
Morton takes his place on the platform. He 
stands there a moment, tall and straight, dark 
as the darkest of his race, but forceful as few of 
them are; yet he raises his hand, hums a few 
notes of an old plantation song, and then ina 
sweet and powerful baritone sings the first line. 
The refrain is taken up, and the hall is filled 
with the music of the rich young voices. And 
with the music is mingled a pathos born of the 
centuries, during which sorrow and privation 
have been the lot of the negro and in which 
music was almost the only permitted expression 
of their longings. The words of their songs 
are often jubilant; but the key is minor, and the 
exaltation is over what is to come after death, 
not in this life. : : 

The song may be the one beginning with the 
soft complaint, “I'm a-rolling, I’m a-rolling 


end of the room comes, the appeal, sung over 
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and over, “‘O brothers, won’t you help me in 
the service of the Lord?” The song goes on, 
asking the same question of sister and preacher 
until you feel that, if Hampton were not doing 
all it knows to show them the true service of 
the Lord, you could listen no longer. Perhaps 
this will be followed by the old camp-meeting 
song, “We are climbing Jacob’s ladder, Soldier 
of the Cross,” with its triumphant assertion that 
“Every round goes higher and higher,” its ear- 
nest question, “Sinner, do you love my Jesus?” 
and the heart-piercing reply, “If you love Him, 
why not serve Him, Soldier of the Cross?” The 
theology may be crude, but truth isthere. We 
can guess at the impression the words must 
have made, sung at an old-time camp meeting, 
upon this easily swayed, emotional fglk. Or, 
perhaps, instead of this it may be “Freedom,” 
with its wild refrain, 


“An’ befo’ I’d be a slave, 
grave, 
An’ go home to my Lord an’ be free.” 


I'll be buried in my 


' 


As we listen, it is not merely the singing that 
stirs us: it is the sight of these boys and girls,— 
children and grandchildren of slaves, free-born, 
indeed, but born to a sure inheritance of dislike 
and scorn, belonging to a country which needs 
their work, but looks upon them as a menace 
and a burden. There they sit, earnest, manly 
fellows, intent on gaining what they can from 
Hampton, not for themselves alone, but in 
order that they may carry something of it back 
to their own people. And the girls—neatly 
dressed, many of them beautiful—are hardly 
less interesting ; for it is largely on the women 
that we rely to lift the race, as we do in all 
races and peoples. Among them are faces that 
are almost white. But these boys and girls also, 
though white blood may far outweigh the black, 
and that white be of the proudest in the South, 
must always be refused companionship with our 
race and theirs. 

There are Indians here, too, another child- 
race to which we are trying to make late amends. 
There is no sadness in their faces, rather a cer- 
tain hardness and an indefinable expression 
which suggests that a wild freedom rather than 
slavery lies behind them. But both alike are 
quiet and reverent, paying, perhaps, more 
careful attention than a teacher who has let 
her thoughts wander backwards through their 
stories. : 

So the wild, sweet folk-music goes on until 
the clock strikes eight. Then Dr. Frissell comes 
forward, and we all join with him in the Lord’s 
Prayer and in those other words which, however 
often they may be repeated, never lose their deep. 
meaning: “Almighty and Most Merciful Father, 
we have erred and strayed from thy ways like lost 
sheep.” Then follows a short prayer, for our- 
selves that we may day by day grow more fit 
for the work that is laid upon us, and for the 
many who have gone eut from Hampton that 
they may be given wisdom and strength for 
what they are doing for the help of their own 
people, Then he gathers up in a few easily 
remembered sentences the meaning of sermon 
and Sunday-school lesson, so that each one may 
have some definite thought to carry away, re- 
minding us that we here at Hampton have a 
great and special work which we alone can do, 
but which we can do only with the help of our 
Master, and giving us in that thought inspira- 
tion for the week of hard work which is be- 
fore us. 

Then, all standing, the hundreds of voices 
join in the hymn which more than any other is 


—— 


. of Smith College. 
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filled with meaning to these children of slaves, 
—Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord.” The triumphant “Glory, glory, 
hallelujah,” rings through the hall and far out 
across the grounds. And as they sing, “As He 
died to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free,” we pray that they may indeed be free, 
not merely from the slavery of condition, but 
from the worse slavery of evil. 

A moment’s pause, and the music changes to 
a march. , The tramp of feet almost drowns the 
piano as the school files out, jet-black and 
brown haired, full-blood Indian and half-breed, 
until the last is gone. Guests and teachers 
follow, and Sunday is over. M. 


The mania for beautifying women’s names 
by the termination ze seems to be on the ebb. 
Among nearly two hundred and forty young 
women who received degrees at Smith College 
on Commencement Day there were but four 
Annies, two Jessies, one Marjorie, one Bessie, 
one Jennie, and one Lillie. Ten years ago this 
would not have been so. 

It is interesting to see the national character 
The two hundred and forty 
graduates came from twenty-two States and the 
District of Columbia. 


Correspondence. 


It is painful to say what Dr. Brook Her- 
ford’s friends in this country ought to know, 
that his health gives way so steadily that he 
does not even recognize his friends. He cannot 
read letters which are addressed to him, and all 
the assurances of tender love which he receives 
from this country are unknown to him. 

A series of slight paralytic shocks, recurring 
at intervals not long distant from each other, 
diminish his powers of observation and memory 
step by step. His English friends feel that his 
death is only a question of time. The continu- 
ance of apparent life — for really it is but little 
more — is not to be desired under these circum- 
stances. In all this oppression his sweetness 
of temper and the patience with which he bears 
his trial give the only compensation to those 
who watch over him so tenderly. 


Boston Letter. 


‘Now that shutters are appearing in quick 
succession upon the windows of city houses, 
and the social columns of the daily papers 
supply countless enviable items of the Euro- 
pean voyages and seashore and mountain visit- 
ing of our friends, both clergy and laity, one is 
compelled to realize that the strenuous season 
for [promotion of the direct influences of our 
religious faith, as far as the members of city 
churches are concerned, is passed. This does 
not by any means signify a cessation of relig- 
ious interest, nor indeed of active co-operation 
in advancing both study and practice; for not 
only is it more and more becoming the custom 
for city Unitarians to be active members of 
some country church, but a missionary spirit 
is growing which looks upon the summer vaca: 
tion as an opportunity for Unitarian Sunday 
services, in hotels, school-houses, or elsewhere. 
The ministers who go away from the strain of 
a winter’s taxing demands of service in the 
city are everywhere willing promulgators of 
the gospel which is the inspiration of their own 
daily lives, and are more and more establishing 
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preaching stations in the districts to which the 
summer vacation leads them. And both for 
regular church-goers, who do not jleave the city, 
and for strangers and visitors here, there is 
provided special summer interest in religion by 
the varied union services held at King’s Chapel, 
the Second ‘Church, the Eliot Square Church 
in Roxbury, the Meeting-house Hill Church 
in Dorchester, where ministers not usually to 
be heard in Boston will conduct the services. 
In addition to these union services the public 
out-of-door Sunday afternoon meetings on the 
Common, under the management of the Benev- 
olent Fraternity, are likely to attract many 
who would not perhaps attend any of our 
churches. At these meetings two ministers 
will speak, supporting the same theme; and an 
admirable list of topics has been announced, 
setting forth the main lines of Unitarian 
thought about God, Man, Jesus, Service to the 
World, Salvation, Heaven, etc. In addition 
to these opportunities for special worship, we 
should not forget that during the summer there 
is special provision made for those who desire 
studious occupation in the religious field by 
the Summer School of Theology in session at 
Harvard University from July Ist to 18th. 
It is doubtful if half the people who would 
really be glad to avail themselves of the re- 
markable privileges of this School of Theology 
are even aware of its existence. Very little 
has been done in the way of advertising, but 
this is the fourth year in which it offers its 
really extraordinary advantages. For the fee 
of fifteen dollars three lectures a day for three 
weeks can be heard upon “Modern Christian- 
ity,” “The Authority of Jesus,” “The Practical 
Task of the Church,” “Psychology of Religion,” 
“Intellect and Feeling in Religion,” The 
Character of Christ,” and half a dozen other 
important topics, by men of such standing as 
Prof. James, President Tucker, Prof. George 
F. Moore, Dr. Orello Cone, Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody, etc., altogether twelve apostles of 
scientific religious thinking. The secretary of 
the Divinity Faculty, Rev. Robert S. Morison, 
would, I am sure, be very willing to send full 
unformation, including suggested boarding 
houses, etc., to any address upon application. 

A recent event of more than usual significance 
and interest has been the ordination of three 
young men, graduates of Harvard Divinity 
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School. The fact in this event, which was not 
according to ordinary usage, was that, while the 
usual custom is for a divinity school graduate to 
wait for ordination until invited to become the 
minister of a church, these young men applied 
to the wardens of King’s Chapel for a public 
service of ordination in that historic church. 
Whatever opinion one may hold as to the pro- 
priety of such proceeding, according to the tra- 
ditions of our congregational polity, and whether 
or not it is advisable to depart from the usage 
of ordination by the congregation which the 
young minister is first called to serve, yet it 
would be difficult to ignore the very definite 
reasons for the occasion, as given by the candi- 
dates in this particular instance. At the church 
council held at the call of the King’s Chapel 
wardens the candidates expressed their earnest 
desire that they might be ordained together in- 
stead of separately and ,at different times and 
places, as would ordinarily occur; also, their 
wish for the presence and fellowship of the de- 
nominational representatives and leaders, their 
preference for the associations of King’s Chapel, 
and especially for the present time, the time of 
graduation, when the three years’ study seemed 
fitly to be consummated in ordination. Perhaps 
the quality of these young men themselves may 
have added considerably to the impressiveness 
of the event. They certainly gave every evidence 
of decided earnestness, capacity, and spiritual 
devotion. Every true minister of the gospel 
should be possessed with the full assurance that 
there is a great mission before him. We seem 
to expect him to feel that he is sent to be a re- 
former, and that there is no wrong in the whole 
world that cannot somehow be righted. Once 
let a man be thoroughly filled with such an ideal 
as that, and he will never be fit for anything but 
the ministry. He is likely enough to be what 
the world designates a failure,—aJohn Brown, a 
Gordon, a Tolstoy; but that is the significance 
of the Christian ministry, the identification of 
the sons of God! And these men gave every 
indication of such hopeful enthusiasm. The 
actual service of ordination which followed the 
church council was also a very noteworthy af- 
fair, not only for its admirable form and simple 
ceremony, and for the incisive, inspiring utter- 
ances of Dr. Charles G. Ames, Dr. F. G. Pea- 
body, and Dr. S. A. Eliot, who discharged the 
offices of actual ordination, but exceptionally 
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by the distinguished sermon preached by the 
minister of King’s Chapel, Rev. Howard N. 
Brown. The sermon, taking its text from 
Mark xvi. 15,—“Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel,’—was a bold and positive 
declaration of what are the most vital character- 
istics of that gospel. The preacher evidently 
felt that the Unitarian pulpit of to-day needs, 
probably more than anything else, a sound 
philosophical definiteness; and, although Mr. 
Brown has been suffering from recent physical 
weakness, there was a vigorous, impassioned 
emphasis in the delivery of this discourse which 
held the congregation in keenest attention. One 
was reminded of Dr. Allen’s tribute to Chan- 
ning,—“No man ever put more cogently the plain 
language of reason and conscience”; and, as 
Channing’s sermon at the installation of Jared 
Sparks at Baltimore became the keynote of 
early Unitarianism, perhaps this King’s Chapel 
discourse may herald a day of firmer, clearer 
emphasis of the essential doctrines, without 
which the tendency to mere sentimental vague- 
ness may run riot. 

Very considerable alterations are under way 
at Unitarian headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
owing to the lowering of the grade on the open 
parkway now being laid out between the 
American Unitarian Association Building and 
the State House. The change will virtually 
add a story to the building by giving Bowdoin 
Street frontage to what was formerly only a 
basement. Why not take this opportunity to 
put in an elevator, which the building has here- 
tofore lacked? 

A very decided change in location seems to 
be destined for the Church of the Disciples. 
Such things are not easily accomplished for 
societies with firm roots and tender traditions; 
but so far this society has heartily united in 
securing a very beautiful and splendidly sit- 
uated lot of land out along the Fenway, on the 
corner of Peterboro Street. F. B, M. 


Making Church History- 


BY REV. JOHN CUCKSON. 


Our Congregationalist friends having lost, by 
theological sloughing of Calvinism, nearly all 
the oldest churches in New England built on 
the Congregational principle, are seeking to 
divide with Unitarians the ancient heritage. 
Having seceded from the First Churches, they 
are setting up claims, on the score of doctri- 
nal agreement with the Pilgrims and Puritans, 
to an inheritance much older than their organi- 
zation would justify. Last week the Robinson 
Memorial Church of Gainsboro, Lincolnshire, 
Eng., celebrated its tercentenary, although it is 
a recent offshoot of the old church founded in 
1602, and now held by the Unitarians. Rev. 
W. W. Robinson, the present minister of the 
church established by John Smyth in 1602, 
writes me that “the tercentenary, which will be 
held next week, is of the Congregational 
Church. Really, it ought to be of ours; for 
they are only a split-off from us. We retain 
the old building; and they have, after much 
wandering, built a suitable home. Mr. Bayard 
laid the foundation stone, and I think a good 
deal of the money came from the States. 
There does not appear to be anything to prove 
that John Robinson ever lived here. It is 
only quite lately that the Congregationalists 
have begun to take any interest in the place.” 
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The old church is thus ignored, and its position 
taken by one of its ambitious offspring. 

The same game is being played at Plym- 
outh, Mass. The Third Church seceded in 
1801, and set up on its own account. For fifty 
years or more it was contented to be the Third 
Church in Plymouth. The columns of the 
Old Colony Memorial for Sept. 27, 1851, con- 
tains the following advertisement : — 
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alone, but to a significant degree the whole 
missionary opportunity in Connecticut, will 
be greatly affected by the success of this enter- 
prise; and the building of a church, just at 
this time, at just this place, will perhaps do 
more than any other one thing could possibly 
do to make the starting of new societies in 
Connecticut easier. It need not be added that 
Dr. Morgan has the hearty indorsement of the 
officers of the American Unitarian Association 
and all those interested in the missionary work 
in New England. As he has stated, $6,000 will 
build an adequate church. $3,000 has been 
promised by a generous friend, if the rest can 
be raised in a reasonable time. $1,200 of that 
remainder is already pledged, and only $1,800 
needs to be raised to complete the building 
fund. But the need for that is immediate, ur- 
gent; and few places can be found in our 
missionary field where the same amount can 
accomplish so much. G. H. BADGER, 
N.E. Field Sec’y of the A. U. A. 


Boston, Mass. 


“SEMI-CENTENNIAL, 


“The Third Church, Plymouth, Mass., will 
commemorate its organization October ist, 1801, 
on Wednesday, October ist, 1851, with appro- 
priate religious services. It was one of the 
earliest secessions in defence of ‘the faith once 
delivered to the Saints’ in this Commonwealth. 
The public are respectfully invited to attend. 
By vote of the Church. 

“CHARLES S, PORTER, 
“Pastor.” 

“PLyMmouTH, Sept: 27th, 1851.”* 

Nearly twenty years later, under the ministry 
of Rev. George A. Tewksbury, the name of 
the church was changed to “The Church of the 
Pilgrimage,” and a claim was set up which ap- 
propriated the ministers and deacons of the First 
Church down to 1801; and, passing by the cele- 
bration of its centenary in October, 1go1, the 
church proposes to divide the honors with the 
First Church, and celebrate its tercentenary in 
1906. Isn’t this an original way of making his- 
tory? The Congregationalists of Gainsboro 
and Plymouth have a perfect right to build 
memorial churches to the Pilgrims; but, surely, 
this ought to be done without foolishly attempt- 
ing to set aside the historical rights and privi- 
leges of the older churches, solely because in the 
remarkable changes of opinion they have become 
Unitarian. 

Prymoutn, Mass. 


The Anniversaries. 


The Needs of the West. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


When I first saw the programme of this after- 
noon, I felt sorry for this audience, and I feel 
more sorry for it now. But, although you can- 
not stand any more, since I have just spent over 
forty-four hours in getting here, will you let me 
make my speech, in order that it may reach the 
larger Unitarian bedy which will be influenced 
by what is done here to-day? 

I do not intend te make any report of work, 
but to tell you about the needs of the West. 
In the first place, our Unitarian people need 
clearly to understand that the Mississippi Valley 
has long since passed out of the pioneer stage. 
There is no longer any call for our gospel to 
fill a religious vacuum. The older denomina- 
tions are present in force with their churches 
and their organizations, prepared to incorporate 
the life there into their traditions and their prin- 
ciples. It is an interesting thing to one brought 
up in Boston to note that in a city like St. Paul, 
for example, the charitable and philanthropic 
and humanitarian work, which for so many 
years has been largely in the hands of Unita- 
rians here, is there carried on by Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians and Catholics. The ortho- 
dox churches of the West are surprisingly 
conservative, and yet they are in process of 
becoming liberal. Let us give them their due 
praise. They are the pioneers in many a situa- 
tion where we can go only as those who follow. 
They are, on the whole, hostile to the Unitarian 
Church; and in some respects that hostility has 
justification, because the Unitarian Church in 
the West, as in the East, has not always been 
at its best. 

The péople, at least of the northern part of 
the Mississippi Valley, with which I have be- 
come more familiar, are keen, alert, intelligent 
as any people in this country. They are now 
immersed in a material struggle with the forces 
of nature, and yet it requires no prophet to see 
in these Western people the supreme idealists of 
the time. They are grappling with the difficul- 
ties of their situation, but day by day they are 
making the desert of materialism to blossom 
with the roses of spiritual beauty. You will 


The. Derby Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
May I re-enforce the letter published in a 
recent Register regarding the young society 
in Derby, Conn., and its immediate need of a 
church building, by a few words of added ex- 
planation? Those who have watched this 
movement from its first inception have every 
reason to be gratified by the splendid work of 
organization and upbuilding which Dr. Mor- 
gan, its devoted pastor, has accomplished. 
Connecticut hitherto has not been fruitful 
soil for Unitarianism.. We have seen two or 
three missionary enterprises inaugurated at one 
time or another there which have started with 
considerable promise, but have never reached 
the point when the actual building of a church 
edifice seemed feasible; and too often discour- 
agement and failure has been the final out- 
come. At Derby an entirely different situation 
appears. The work has been begun modestly, 
but with determined zeal. Dr. Morgan has 
succeeded in enlisting the right sort of people, 
and has kindled them with the right sort of 
spirit. The community is one reasonably favor- 
able to our cause, as from one of its orthodox 
churches have come forth three. Unitarian 
ministers. The close juxtaposition of three 
wide-awake towns, aggregating a population of 
about thirty thousand, affords an ample constit- 
uency; and the location is such as to command 
an influence over a considerably extended 
country round about. Not the church in Derby 
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find in simple homes in the small communities 
many of the modern improvements. Families 
of insignificant income will have the telephone 
and the electric light, Furthermore, you will 
find on their tables the books and the maga- 
zines with which you are familiar. I have seen 
in the bookcase of an editor in a little town 
classics that would do honor to any library. I 
know a Norwegian mechanic who takes four or 
five newspapers, and among them are some of 
the best in this country. 

Now those facts are typical. The country is 
planted over with schools, common, high, and 
normal. The younger generation receives the 
prophets of liberalism, whether in America or in 
Europe, with a passion that I think has some- 
what passed away from this Eastern country. 
Emerson and Lowell, Ruskin and Carlyle, are 
the living spiritual forces upon the prairies, 
where the social struggle for existence has not 
made necessary that turning to sociological in- 
terests which, I take it, characterizes the more 
compressed Eastern population. 

The people of the West are prosperous. They 
have time to read. They are educating their 
children to think. And, on the whole, it is my 


- impression that the coming generation is not 


being adequately ministered to by any of the 
conservative churches. I have never found 
such stimulating congregations as on the Min- 
nesota prairies. They are the leaders for the 
most part in their communities, the teachers, 
the doctors, the lawyers, the people of weight, 
men. and women who are willing to sustain the 
church at sacrifice, if need be, provided there is 
the right kind of leadership for it. This is the 
whole situation in a nutshell. Lack of money 
is not the difficulty. The Western churches 
would not have come into being, many of them, 
but for the wise assistance of this Association. 
They should be urged, however, more and more 
toward self-support ; and gradually the outside 
support should be withdrawn as fast and as far 
as they are able to stand alone. But the real 
problem is the problem of leadership,—of men 
and women in the pulpits who can command the 
respect and following and arouse the enthusiasm 
of the people who are waiting to be spiritually 
led. 

‘The men and women now at workin Western 
pulpits are doing a noble and, in many cases, 
a heroic service. In isolation, some of them not 
seeing a brother minister from one end of the 
year to the other,—although some of us are 
more fortunate,—with small but devoted follow- 
ings, upon restricted incomes, they are carrying 
forward the gospel of liberal religion. In some 
cases the pressure against them is intense and 
constant. They can only survive by the exer- 
cise in themselves and in their people of qualities 
that are nothing short of heroic. 

I have heard some complaints of the tours 
which the officers of the American Unitarian 
Association have made annually or semi-annu- 
ally,—that they have been, from the Eastern 
point of view, a foolish expenditure, if not a 
waste of money. The money that brings a 
denominational officer into direct touch with 
dozens of these isolated ministers is money 
better spent than any other in the entire course 
ofthe year. It brings the inspiration of numbers 
and of strength directly to those who have all 
the rest that is good, and need just that backing 
to enable them to continue. It is no reflection 
upon those who are working in our Western 
pulpits to say that we need more and better 
ministers for the future. The best men and the 
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best women that you can educate and send out 
are not a bit too good for the people. The 
more adequate the training, so lcng as it is real, 
and not merely academic, the better, The Unita- 
rian minister must be of necessity among the 
best trained and the ablest minds in the com- 
munity, or he cannot win recognition and sup- 
port. The people of the kind that we must 
reach are not educated to church-going, and 
they will stay at home and read or go to walk 
in the country, unless they are ‘led to go to 
church by a commanding voice that calls them. 
They know what the best preaching is like. 
There are no people who travel like the Western 
people. They hear all the best preaching, and 
they want in their town on the prairie a man 
who will give them the sort of thing they heard 
in Boston or Chicago or New York. 

Now the Unitarian Church will go forward 
only as Unitarian households East and West 
wake up to the situation that is before us. You 
heard something earlier in the day of the sources 
of our ministry. We have, in the West. es- 
pecially, an influx of men from the other 
churches. It is great and will be greater. An 
immense gain has come to the Unitarian Church 
by receiving these trained and experienced 
ministers from other communions. They bring 
in a variety which it is well for us to cultivate. 
At the same time there is a wonderful] similarity 
of thought and spirit among them when they 
come to the point of joining us in practical 
work. After a little adjustment you cannot tell 
aman who has been born outside of the fold 
from one who has been brought up inside. 
And still the need that I would impress upon 
you is this,— that, if the Unitarian Church is to 
go forward and grow great, as we hope it to do, 
the boys and some of the girls in Unitarian 
families should be inspired to go out and meet 
the opportunity that awaits them. It is a hope- 
ful sign when, as at the present time, there are 
sons of Unitarian ministers in both the Cam- 
bridge and Meadville Divinity Schools. I look 
to the Young People’s Religious Union to in- 
spire in the souls of the young people who are 
coming up in our churches the sense, not only 
of the opportunity and the call, but of the com- 
mand, laid upon those of us who have this 
magnificent gospel, to preach it, where men want 
to hear it and where they do not want to hear 
it, until it shall prevail. I do not say this simply 
because it is called Unitarian. The name 
“Unitarian” has behind it a great tradition. It 
carries a great weight, and I believe it will not 
soon be dropped. But I plead for this gospel 
because it represents to my thinking the highest 
spiritual attainment of man at the present time, 
and the ‘going on of man to yet higher attain- 
ment as the forces in his nature, co-operating 
with the infinite forces around him, show him 
the vital things of religion touching the realities 
of life and making them blessed. The kind of 
minister we want in the West is well described 
by the secretary of the Illinois Conference, Rev. 
George R. Gebauer, whose words I will quote to 
you: — 

“To put the matter briefly, the West offers a 
splendid mission field for men with a mission, 
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for men who want to come West to stay, for 
men who are in deep earnest with religion, for 
men who do not look for their own glory, but for 
the glory of the gospel. We want no reformers 
who come to transform the church and end by 
killing it. We want organizers who will accept 
the conditions as they are and slowly gather 
about them a new element which will grow into 
a newchurch. Above all, we want no man who 
is merely looking for a situation or has a new 
theological or sociological fad. We want men 
whe will preach to the hearts of men the gospel 
of love.” Ve 

The call of the West is for preachers who 
are also workers, for men who are spiritual 
leaders, who know the ground théy stand on, 
who are able to give a reason for the faith that 
is in them and to command the intellectual re- 
spect and the moral enthusiasm of this mass of 
growing life which is coming up and demanding 
a greater gospel than the churches have yet pro- 
claimed to them. i 

Prof. Pearson, who was recently forced to 
resign from North-western University on ac- 
count of his heresies, met with some fifty Unita- 
rian ministers in the course of our recent confer- 
ence at Chicago. He was called upon to make 
an address; and I will quote to you his opening 
sentence, not for the sake of increasing any 
conceit that we may have, but as giving an un- 
solicited expression, from one who is beginning 
to come into sympathy with our fellowship, as 
to the place occupied by the isolated Unitarian 
ministers over this country. He said, “I feel 
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that I am addressing the representatives of the 
most intelligent, the most heroic, and the most 
influential body of ministers in this country.” 
And he went on to say that the situation lies 
under the control of the liberal churches,—not 
only Unitarian, but others similar to us in 
spirit,—as soon as we are ready to go out with 
the consecration and the earnestness and the 
persistence by which the older denominations 
won the ground that they are now holding. 

So I call upon you, and through you I call upon 
the Unitarian households of America, to fur- 
nish us with the spiritual leadership for which 
the great West, yes, and the North and the 
South and the East and the Pacific slope are 
crying out, as they are not crying for anything 
else to-day. Send us men who will work upon 
small salaries, with all the education that they 
can gather into themselves, and, better than 
that, with a spirit of consecration to the imme- 
diate need. Send them out by the tens and the 
hundreds and the thousands, and they will be 
met by an answering response. And, while all 
the other bodies that are at work will still go 
on and work, the Unitarian Church will have in 
its keeping more and more the religious future 
of America. It will do its part to help this 
great America, builded upon profound moral 
principle, to rise to a height of spiritual attain- 
ment which the prophets and Jesus have fore- 
told and to which they have looked forward, 
but which is waiting year by year for us, or 
some others who shall take up our work after 
us, to realize. 


Train Connections for Summer 
Meetings. 


NANTUCKET. 

Trains leave Boston 7.08 and 1.38 P.M., con- 
necting with steamboat at Wood’s Hole at 9.33 
and 3.40, arriving at Nantucket at 12.45 and 
7.00 P.M. 

Sundays, leave Boston 7.08, arriving at Nan- 
tucket at 12.45. 

Connections can also be made via New Bed- 
ford, by trains leaving Boston at 6.15 A.M. and 
12.54 P.M., arriving at Nantucket at the same 
time. 

ISLES OF SHOALS. 

The steamer ‘‘Merryconeag” will leave Ports- 
mouth at 8.15, 11.20 A.M., and 5.40 P.M., connect- 
ing with trains leaving Boston at 9.40 A.M., 3.15 
(express), and 3.30 P.M. 

Sundays, leave Portsmouth at 10.40 A.M. and 
5.00 P.M., connecting with trains leaving Boston 
at 9.00 A.M, 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation held their regular monthly meeting at 
their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, June 
1o. There were present Messrs. Brown, Eliot, 
Fox, Frothingham, Garver, Lincoln, and St. 
John, and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs, Morton. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of May :— 

RECEIPTS, 


Cash on hand Mayt.... 
From donations... 
ae 
Fund.. 
Income on investment: 


$19,911.30 
891.00 


1,000.00 
1,237.50 


Sale of books .......+ +++ 651.40 
Interest on bank deposits......-++s++se++ 58.93 
(All other'sourceSss-s ses tere sceasereseve 9.38 


$23,759.51 
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EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary Purmoses $4,672.58 
Books, tracts, etc. os 187.21 
Salaries and other m 496.16 
Expenses of Wess Buildi 93 206.94 

Cash on hand June 1. 18,196.62 

$23,759.51 


The president announced the appointment of 
the following standing committees for the ensu- 
ing year: Finance, Messrs. Lincoln, Little, 
Hutchinson, Ware, and Long; Publication, 
Messrs. Brown, Forbes, Wright, Fenn, and Mrs. 
Keyes; New England, Messrs. Garver, Boyden, 
Clifford, Ware, and Mrs. Keyes; Middle, 
Messrs. Forbes, Hutchinson; Wright, Long, and 
Mrs. Hackley ; Southern, Messrs. Little, Garver, 
Day, Frothingham, and Mrs. Morton; Western, 
Messrs. Brown, Ames, Fenn, Day, and Frothing- 
ham; Pacific, Messrs. Irish, Ware, Frothingham, 
Mrs. Hackley, and Mrs. Morton; Foreign, 
Messrs. Brown, Ames, Garver, Little, and Mrs. 
Keyes; Education, Messrs. Forbes, Boyden, 
Wright, Fenn, and Mrs. Hackley; Executive, 
Messrs. Lincoln, Hutchinson, Boyden, Clifford, 
and Long. 

The election of the trustees of the Church 
Building Loan Fund was postponed until the 
next meeting of the board. 

The Finance Committee reported the salary 
list for the ensuing year, which was adopted. 

Upon the report of the same committee, ac- 
tion was taken transferring the lot in Minne- 
apolis to the Free Christian Church, in order 
that the church may procure a new loan from 
the Church Building Loan Fund authorizing 
certain repairs and alterations upon the build- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, made necessary by 
the change in the grade of Bowdoin Street, 
and providing for the perpetual care of the lot 
in the Fitchburg Cemetery wherein is buried 
Mr. Francis Perkins, founder of the Perkins 
Fellowship Fund, held by the Association. 

Upon recommendation of the Publication 
Committee it was— 

Voted, To print in the Fourth Series of Tracts ‘‘The 
Common Faith,” by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., and, in 
the Spanish Series, ‘‘Orfgen, Desarrollo, é Historia 
del Unitarismo, Estudio Critico, por el Rvdo. Samuel A. 
Eliot.” 

Voted, That the publication agent be requested to pur- 
chase copies of the Biography of Rev. C. H. A. Dall, 
prepared by Mrs. Dall. 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent to print 
20,000 copies of the Annual Report for 1901-02. 

The secretary presented the report of the 
Committee on Plans for Convenient, Attractive, 
and Inexpensive Churches; and it was 


Voted, To accept the report of the Committee on Plans 
for Churches, and to authorize the printing of the report 
when the illustration shall have been prepared. 


Upon nomination it was 


Voted, To appoint the following State secretaries; for 
Illinois, Rev. G. R. Gebauer of Alton; for Virginia, Rev. 
A. N. Somers of Richmond; for Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington ; 
for Ohio, Rev. M. O. Simons of Cleveland; for Michigan, 
Rey. J. H. Crooker of Ann Arbor. 


Miscellaneous business being introduced, it 
was 


Voted, That the budget for the library, $400, be placed 
at the disposal of the librarian. Payments to be made 
upon the approval of the president. 

Voted, To refer the financial proposition from Asheville, 
N.C., to the Finance Committee, with power to act. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent 
to Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., and to those who 
joined with him in conducting the anniversary services of 
May 27; to the members of the Hospitality Committee for 
their faithful and efficient helpfulness ; to the Committee 
on Credentials ; to the ushers; and to the members of the 
choir at the anniversary services. 

Voted, That the thanks of the directors be extended 
to Mrs. Henry Pickering for her gift of $500, with which 
to continue the work in Cuba for one year. 
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The secretary communicated a letter received 
from Mrs. Horatio Stebbins, and from President 
Roosevelt, acknowledging the resolutions passed 
at the annual meeting. 

Under suspension of the rules the following 
votes were passed providing for immediate 
necessities : — 


Voted, To appropriate for four months, beginning June 
1, 1902, $266.67 for work in Winnipeg, Man. 

Voted, That $131.49 appropriated in the Western States 
budget for additional travelling expenses be placed at the 
discretion of the secretary for summer work in the West- 
ern States. 

Voted, To establish a Unitarian headquarters at Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y., for the summer of 1902, at an expense not to 
exceed $450, this sum to be taken from the gift of Mrs. 
Hackley. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. E. M. Wilbur, Prof. George 
L. Cary, and Mr. E. A. Hemstead of Meadville, Pa., as a 
committee to have charge of the Chautauqua work. 


Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN, Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
KEENE, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to x, All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 

NOTES. 

The office at 25 Beacon Street has been closed 
until September; but all communications ad- 
dressed to the secretary will be forwarded at 
once, and she will be very glad to meet any one 
at the office by appointment. 

June 18, 1902, marks another instance of the 


good will and interest that our older friends are. 


taking in our welfare. On that day was held 
the Summer Conference of the Norfolk County 
Churches, and the afternoon session was placed 
entirely in the hands of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. Rev. John H. Applebee of 
the board of directors presided, and the 
speakers were Mr. John H. Holmes, president 
of the Union, and Mr. Albert W. Clark. Mr. 
Holmes spoke on the “Religious Union and 
the Church.” After giving a general outline of 
the history of the young people’s movement in 
all Protestant denominations, he sketched 
briefly the origin and development of our own 
Union. He then explained the aims and ideals 


of the Union, as emphasized in its motto, 


Truth, Worship, Service, and ended by show- 
ing what the Union meant to the Unitarian 
Church,— increased activity in the present and 
a positive guarantee of the future. Mr. Clark 
spoke on “Our New Missionary Work.” As 
“our first missionary to the young people,” the 
title applied to him by Mr. Applebee, Mr. 
Clark described his trip to Chicago, showed the 
significance of missionary work, and emphasized 
the important results which would arise there- 
from. After a few words by the secretary, ex- 
pressing to the conference the appreciation of 
the national organization for this opportunity 
to promise active assistance in forming new 
unions wherever possible, a general discussion 
of half an hour closed an afternoon of deep im- 
port to the National Union. 

The following extracts are taken from the 
address given by Miss Annie Chapin Ray 
before the meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union during Anniversary Week. 

Our opportunities to-day are boundless. All 
things are for the young and the earnest and the 
eager. Too often the sole difficulty with which 


‘the twilight on this very night. 
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we'have to contend seems to lie in the choice 
of evils that we are called upon to attack. For 
us religion is coming to mean public play- 
grounds and tenement investigations and con- 
sumers’ leagues, anti-imperialism, if you will, 
free public baths in the North End, and a much- 
pasted ticket on election day. We scrabble 
from our working-girls’ club to our committee 
to investigate the causes and the cures of the 
beef trust, and from that toa charity whist in 
behalf of a travelling library association. 
Tired, temperless, pessimistic, we nevertheless 
sit down at the dinner table at night thoroughly 
convinced that each one of our hurried footsteps 
has quickened the march of progress. Perhaps 
it has. Perhaps, on the other hand, it has only 
retarded it. 

Each one of ieee: things is good, each is 
needful. Taken all together, their sum total 


goes far toward righting some of the worst 


wrongs of the present day. We cannot afford 
to ignore them. But are they all? Is a life 


‘made up only of these things a well-rounded 


life? Is there no flaw in its perspective? 
The best life, like the best pictures, should 
be stereoscopic. Our surroundings and our 


. duties should be seen from a double viewpoint, 


that of the spiritual as well as that of the 
practical. Too often we neglect the former in 
our eager striving after the latter. I am not 
sure whether the fact that the practical virtues 
are the more showy ones has any bearing upon 
the case. Certainly, it is much more picturesque 
to be a reformer of others than to be simply 
good one’s self. Our greatest danger of the 
present day is that our moral fibre may turn to 
gristle. 

Moreover, the quality of our activities is 
bound to depend upon our constant touch with 
the spiritual. I might almost say the quantity, 
as well. Intervals of thoughtfulness, not reverie, 
are of tonic effect. One works both the better 
and the faster for them. If we regard our 
practical work as being the whole of life, we are 
prone to slight it here, to patch it out there, 
until it loses its comeliness and symmetry, and 
takes upon itself all the irregularities of our 
own personality. Then, little by little, it as- 
sumes the shape of a hobby. We mount it, and 
are off for a canter. On the other hand, if, 
fresh from our communion with the spiritual, 
our eyes half-dazzled by the purple light of the 
Vision, we turn again to our daily round of work 
for our brother man, we approach it with a 
reverent fear. We strive to key our little efforts 
to the grand harmony of design which has been 
unchanging and unchanged from the creation of 
the primeval star-mist down to the falling of 
Then, and then 
only, can our endeavor to help on our brother 
man win its full value; for then our brother man 
will be seen to be made in his Creator’s image, 
and our daily intercourse with him will be 
known to be the outcome of an earnest effort to 
work out our own. share in the creative plan. 
And so the Vision shows its power upon our 
personal active lives. 

To gain this Vision, this conscious touch with 
the spiritual, we must stop now and then, and 
deliberately seek it. It rarely seeks us; yet, 
when we try to find it, it is never remote nor 
elusive. On the contrary, it is all about us; 
and, to him whose eyes are open to it, its 
purple light shines everywhere, often into the 
very midst of the arena itself. 

To all of us the Vision does not have the 
Same means of showing itself. To one it comes 
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from thought, from study of the eternal plan. 
To another it comes from a human source, from 
the words of a favorite preacher, from some 
grand old hymn sung by a vast crowd who stand 
elbow to elbow and elbow to the wall. Many of 
us gain it from the highest works of art, from 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony or the Pathétique 
of Tschaikowsky, from the paintings of Millet 
and Breton, from certain great novels whose 
authors, with unerring instinct, have drawn 
their pens along the very nerve of truth,—that 
truth which is at once human and divine, 
human because it is divine, To some it comes 
in solitude. For some it shows itself in close 
contact with society. It matters not how it 
comes to us; but it is essential that it should 
come, this consciousness of the all-inspiring 
spiritual force, and it should be our highest aim 
to make our practical work merely one more 
manifestation of its power. Then, and then only, 
will the Vision of the Grail strike down into the 
very core of our lives, mellowing, broadening, 
and arousing them to fresh, strong effort in the 
practical affairs of daily routine. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Our friends of the Congregational Trinitarian 
Sunday-schools are now deeply agitated over 
the question of grading the uniform lessons. It 
is evidently coming, but there is a little discus- 
sion. As I have indicated in this department 
before, the International Lessons have not been 
satisfactory to many of the most intelligent 
workers in the Trinitarian Sunday-schools. 
They are overloaded in many respects, they 
jump from one subject to another, and they are 
not scaled satisfactorily for different ages. I am 
very glad to see that the whole matter is now 
being earnestly considered, and improvements 
are sure to fellow. Mr. Henry A. Bomberger, 
vice-president of the Temple College in Phila- 
delphia, writes to the editor of the Sunday-School 
Times in very strong language. He is one of 
the leading supporters of the new plans for grad- 
ing. Our readers should not misunderstand the 
situation. It is not proposed to end the uniform 
plan, but to put into the uniform lessons graded 
conditions. The Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety has been working out this idea for several 
years with success, The Unitarian Sunday- 
schools as a whole have used the One-topic, 
Three-grade Lessons, and are demanding that 


"the system be continued. There has been ap- 


parently only about two grades heretofore in the 
International Lessons,—one for the young pupils, 
one for the older. Some individuals would like 
to have four grades permanently established,— 
Primary, Junior, Senior, Advanced. There are 
others who argue with equal zeal for only three 
grades, the same as those established by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. Mr. Bom- 
berger replies to some of the critics, saying: 
“We stand for a stronger uniformity. We 
ardently advocate a truer unity. This will be 
accomplished by treating each department of 
the school according to the ages and capacity 
it represents. It is not our plan to abandon the 
uniform lessons, but to substitute an Interna- 
tional System of Uniform (graded) Lesson for 
the present International System of Uniform 
(ungraded) Lessons.” 

The old issue arises, in the midst of this par- 
ticular debate, as to the object of a Sunday- 
school. Our friends put it this way; Is the 
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Sunday-school primarily evangelistic or educa- 
tional? The answer is made by Mr. Bom- 
berger that, ultimately, and above all, the 
Sunday-school is evangelistic; that is, it cer- 
tainly seeks a religious result. But this result 
is sought by an educational method. The in- 
stitution must continue to be what it has ever 
been,—a school. 

The recurrent problem of retaining young 


Business Notices. 


Humboldt, Ia.—I am perfectly astonished at the 
interest taken in the Star System. It has certainly been 
most successful with us. Our school is growing right along 
—over one hundred enrolled now, and over ninety in aver- 
age attendance. I trust the enthusiasm may continue, 
Very cordially yours for the success of all Sunday-schools. 
FairH Jongs. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, 
Racine, Wis. 


Worth Noting.—"The best $10 bookcase that has 
ever gone forth from our warerooms,”’ That is the exact 
language of the Paine Furniture Company in another 
column in describing a 235-volume bookcase which they 


are offering for sale. It is almost sensational value. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 
coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


Marriages. 


In Barre, 20th inst., A. F, Bailey, Ellis E. 


Prouty and Eva N. Naa: 


Deaths. 


by Rev. 
S. 


At Lancaster, 21st inst., at the house of her brother, 
Rev. G. M. Bartol, D.D., Mary Bartol, daughter of the 
late George Bartol ‘of Portland, Me., and sister of the 
late Rev. C. A. Bartol, D.D., in her eightieth year. 

At Hinsdale, N.H., 14th’ inst., Dr. William Smith 
Leonard, aged 69 yrs. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALWMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


EDWARDS & WHOLLEY, 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Magazines, Pamphlets, Sermons, Law Books 
Bound and Rebound. 
Work neatly and promptly done. 
220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


Teachers,Students,Ministers 
who are seeking employment during 


VACATION 


should write for information concerning the 
Home Delivery Service of 
THE PARMELEE LIBRARY 
N. E. Centre, 14 Beacon ‘Street, Boston. 


UCK HILL ee ee settlement in the 
Pocono Mts. For Friends and Friendly 
people. Inn and pe. Beautiful views, fine air 
pure water, primeval forest. Farm attached. Acres of 
rhododendrons. Laurel blooms in 6th Mo. (June), 
Booklet. Buck Hitt FAtts Co., Cresco, Pa. 


ECRETARY OR COMPANION TO A LADY 

at home or travelling. Position wanted for the 

summer by a Radcliffe Freshman; competent, good reader, 

and willing to be useful; references. Address O. V. G., 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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men and young women in the Sunday-school, 
and sustaining their interest, is always up for 
consideration. In the Question-Box of the 
Sunday School Times a correspondent has this 
question: “We have a class of young men from 
fifteen to twenty-five, and wish to do everything 
in our power to catch and hold them; also, a 
class of young ladies, even slipperier than the 
young men, Any suggestion from you will be 
gratefully received.” To which the editor 
answers: “Organize your class of young men 
or young women, and give them something to 
do. Divide up the official work into as many 
offices as can be handled to advantage, and 
make the remaining members of the class into 
committees for visiting absentees, gaining re- 
cruits, and on social affairs and the like. This 
is an effective means for not only enlisting the 
members of the class, but for strengthening and 
enlarging the class-work.” This is an excellent 
piece of advice. The actual doing of something 
is the quickener of loyalty and interest. But I 
venture to say that there is still another method 
equally valuable in retaining young people in 
the Sunday-school. Secure a capable teacher, 
who is able to present topics in an interesting 
fashion, Let this man or woman enter into 
the work enthusiastically, encouraging discus- 
‘sion, asking for papers, treating the topics in a 
vital way, and I predict that this method will 
be equally successful as the one mentioned 
above. One method might do for one class or 
might answer in one Sunday-school, where it 
would not fit so wellin another. That must be 
left to discretion. Perhaps this leader must be 
paid, or some provision made to give such a 
person proper equipment. It is worth all that 
it costs. 

Every Other Sunday closes the present vol- 
ume with the issue of July 6. The final number 
contains an interesting article on Elizabeth Fry, 
with an original engraving. There is also a 
charming description of a very old picture, 
Cimabue’s Madonna, in the Church of Santa 
Maria, Novella, Florence. A good picture of 
the church accompanies the article. Features 
of this kind have marked the present volume of 
Every Other Sunday. On looking back, I find 
there have been various series of articles of 
permanent value,—one, “Famous Monuments 
and Places” ; “Notable Characters”; one, “Great 
Friendships” ; one, “Seen and Heard in Europe.” 
All except one series have been finely illustrated. 
Volume XVIII. will begin with the issue bearing 
the date September 14, the usual vacation of two 
months having passed. This paper has made 
quite a place for itself in the public-school work, 
for purposes of home reading, as well as in the 
regular channel of the Sunday-school. 

EpwarpD A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Boston Common preaching, Be- 
nevolent Fraternity: Despite the rain one hun- 
dred or more people listened on the 15th to 
Rev. Messrs. James Eells and Charles W. 
Wendte, and a much larger company to Rev. 
Messrs. Edward D. Towle and F. S. C. Wicks 
on the 22d. Their discourse was on Human 
Nature. Next Sunday afternoon at 5 o’clock 
Rev. Messrs, A. L Hudson and Edward A. 
Horton will present the Unitarian thought of 
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Jesus; and, unless the weather interferes, a 
large hearing is assured. 

The interest in these meetings and the quality 
of the speaking seem improved by the choice of 
definite topics and logical treatment of them. 


Andover, N.H.—A noteworthy event in 
the history of Unitarianism in Andover, N.H., 
was the dedication of the new Proctor Academy 
building, Friday, June 13, A number of dis- 
tinguished guests from out of town were present, 
among them ex-Governor Pingree of Vermont, 
an old Andover student; Mrs. Currier, of 
Canaan, wife of United States Representa- 
tive Currier; Mrs. Henry Westcott and Miss 
Jennie Young of Manchester; Miss Mary A. 
Downing of Concord; D. Howard Fletcher of 
Marlboro, Mass.; Rev. C. J. Staples of Man- 
chester; Rev. H. C. McDougall of Franklin 
Falls; Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn of Concord; 
and others. Prof, J. R. Eastman of Andover, 
president of the Unitarian Educational Society, 
conducted the ceremonies, and gave a brief his- 
tory of the academy in Andover. Ex-Governor 
Pingree gave reminiscences of the scholars of 
fifty years ago in entertaining style. The former 
president of the Unitarian Educational Society, 
the late Mr. J. C. A. Hill of Concord, was fit- 
tingly remembered in an address by Mr. C. E. 
Carr of Andover. Rev. C, J. Staples and Rev. 
H. C. McDougall spoke eloquently of the pres- 
ent and the future of Proctor Academy. Mr. D. 
Howard Fletcher spoke as a representative of 
the alumni. The benediction was pronounced 
by Rev. Angelo Hall of Andover. Excellent 
music was supplied by a male quartette led 
by Mr. A. J. Buswell of Andover and by the 
choirs of the local churches. 

The Unitarian Educational Society of New 
Hampshire is now in possession of a fine prop- 
erty, free of debt and beautifully situated. The 
high-school law of New Hampshire passed last 
year insures to every boy and girl of the State 
a free high-school education. This makes 
Proctor Academy the centre of education for 
surrounding towns. The school at present has 
an endowment of $15,000, besides its real estate. 
It is hoped that this sum may be increased to 
$50,000, so as to enable the school to attract 
students from Unitarian parents living at a 
distance. 


Barre, Mass.—Rev. A. F. Bailey : The Wor- 
cester Association of Unitarian Ministers were 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Bailey on June 16 
and 17. On Monday evening, the 16th, a public 
platform meeting was held in the church. The 
visiting ministers were greatly impressed with 
the simple, satisfying beauty and dignity of this 
old First Church of Barre. It is a worthy and 
attractive feature of a beautiful and picturesque 
town, and a fitting temple for the worship of a 
faith marked by sincerity, seriousness, service- 
ableness, and serenity. In the presence of a 
fairly large congregation the general subject of 
the “Church’s Relation to Modern Life” was 
discussed by visiting ministers. Rev. A. L. 
Weatherly of Worcester spoke of the “Relation 
of the Church to Adults”; Rev. Frederic J. 
Gauld of Leominster spoke of the “Relation of 
the Church to the Children” ; and Rev. Harry S. 
Mitchell of Westboro discussed the “Relation 
of the Church and Youth.” The pastor and 
Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson also taok part. 

On Tuesday morning the association met 
with Mr. Bailey, and listened to a fine critical 
and suggestive essay by Rev. J. C. Duncan of 
Clinton on “Our Ministry.” 

The kindness and generous hospitality of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Bailey, added to the inspiring meeting 
of Monday evening and to the best of June 
weather, made this a memorable meeting of the 
Worcester Association. 


Chautauqua, N.Y.—Unitarians who visit 
the Chautauqua Assembly will be glad to learn 
that Unitarian headquarters are to be estab- 
lished there this season, under the auspices of 
the American Unitarian Association. One of 
the pleasantest and most conveniently located 
cottages on the grounds has been secured for 
the purpose, No. 26 Cookman Avenue, directly 
opposite the Hall of Philosophy. The cottage 
will be headquarters for all Unitarians on the 
grounds, with reception-rooms, reading-room, 
and loan library, open at all hours. Informal 
religious services will be held, twice each week, 
and receptions may be given atintervals. Rev. 
William Channing Brown of Littleton, Mass., 
will be in charge for the season from July 2 to 


August 28. The cottage has a number of pleas- _ 


ant rooms for rent, for which application should 
be made to Mr. Brown. The headquarters will 
supply a want that has long been felt; and it is 
hoped that much good will result, both to 
Unitarians and to inquirers. 


Dedham, Mass.— At a parish meeting 
called June 16, the resignation of Rev. J. 
Worsley Austin, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Dedham, was accepted, to take 
effect the last week in June, against the unani- 
mous desire of the church. His inability to 
reconsider his decision and continue his pas- 
torate was the cause of extreme ‘sorrow and 
regret to the members of the church and -par- 
ish. During his four years as pastor of this 
church, Mr. Austin has won a high place, not 
only in the hearts of his own congregation, but 
in a much wider sphere. He was greatly 
esteemed by all his brother ministers, and 
there is a very general sense of loss to the 
denomination and the cause in his decision to 
return to England. Family ties and duties are 
understood to have determined his action. 


Fall River, Mass.— Rev. John M. Wilson: 
The parish has decided to make important 
alterations in its church property this summer, 
and plans for these improvements have been 
made by Mr. W. B. Alden of Boston and ac- 
cepted by the society. Work upen these 
changes will begin July 1. The pastor leaves 
New York July 5 for a tour in Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. 


Madison, Wis.— First Unitarian Church : 
For the first time in its history the service of 
christening was held here on June 15, Eight 
little ones were christened with the use of water 
and flowers. Four adults were consecrated to 
God and his truth by the same symbols, Four 
persons signed the church roll and received the 
right hand of fellowship The church was filled 
with the members of the Sunday-school and 
congregation. 


Melrose, Mass.—Rev. Thomas J. Horner: 
The church in Melrose closed for the vacation 
on Sunday, June 22. The sermon was the 
baccalaureate sermon before the graduating 
class of the Melrose high school, which num- 
bered forty-two members. The teachers and 
school board, together with the friends of the 
class, filled the church to overflowing. 

Flower service followed by the Sunday- 
school. Children were christened, and seldom 
has the church been so beautifully decorated. 
Early last year the “Floral Guild” was formed, 
and since then the pulpit has never been without 
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flowers. Last December the “Young People’s 
Union” was organized, and its meetings and 
entertainments have been successful beyond all 
expectation. The “Ladies’ Aid” recently voted 
unanimously to become a branch of the “Alli- 
ance,” and has already elected officers and laid 
plans for next year’s work. The outlook for 
next year’s work is. very promising. 


VALUE. | 


Here is the best $10 Bookcase that has 
ever gone forth from our warerooms. 

The picture shows only the shape. It 
tells nothing of construction nor of capacity. 
But rigid scrutiny will soon convince you that 
this is half-century work, and your yard-stick 
will tell you that 220 books can have com- 
fortable housing on these wide shelves. 

The top has a, handsome cornice, giving 
a fine floor area for ornaments. The shelves 
are knife-edged, removable and adjustable. 
The cabinet is 52 inches in height, and built 
of solid white oak. ‘There is a brass rod for 
curtain. 

And the price is only $10. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST... BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 


1901-1902 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y.—Unitarian church 
services were conducted June 15. The ser- 
vices in Prohibition Hall on Broadway were 
by Rev. Kellogg Schermerhorn, successor of 
the late George H. Hepworth, D.D., and prede- 
cessor of Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., as 
pastor of the Church of the Unity of Boston. 
Mr. Schermerhorn will preach again next. Sun- 
day, and perhaps will remain permanently in 
charge of this Unitarian mission. The new 
church will be a union of Unitarians with Uni- 
versalists and all others who believe in simple 
New Testament Christianity. 

The topics for last Sunday were “What a 
Unitarian Church may do to assist the Other 
Churches of Saratoga?” and “Sheep without a 
Shepherd, or our Mission to the Unchurched.” 
These topics indicate what is being attempted 
_in Saratoga. : 


Sharon, Mass.—John C. Kimball: June 15, 
was observed as Flower Sunday, and, as usual, 
was celebrated by a union service of the congre- 
gation and Sunday-school. The children and 
the floral decorations were artistically blended 
together on the platform, and the singing was 
particularly fine. 

A part of the exercises which excited much 
interest and proved very impressive was the 


Report of the Committee to consider the 
Religious Work and Opportunity in 
Country Towns in New England. 
Deals with the country problem, church respon- 


sibility, the ministers, neighborhood and insti- 
tutional work, and financial conditions. 


Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ”’ 
The Education of our Boys and Girls. 


christening of a babe, David Allen Perry, who, 
as everybody said, “behaved beautifully,” look- 
ing up into the pastor’s face with a wink and a 
smile at the touch of the water and the pro- 
nouncing of the christening words. At the 
close of the ceremony a white rosebud was 
placed in the little one’s hand; and, as a re- 
minder of what they had enjoyed, a rose was 
given to each of the children of the church who 
had been christened in previous years. The 
pastor made a short address, explaining the 
meaning and value of the rite as used by Unita- 
rians; but perhaps the best testimony in its 
behalf was given by a Quaker gentleman pres- 
ent, who said afterward that it was very im- 
pressive, and that, while as a principle he did 
not believe in ceremonies, he would make an 
exception when it was babies who were to be 
the performers. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Friends of Rev. A G. 
Jennings, former pastor of the Church of Our 
Father, presented him with a very substantial 
sum of money,—almost sufficient to defray the 
expenses of his trip while abroad in Europe. 
This was not only from church friends, but from 
citizens of Toledo outside the lines of church 
fellowship. His Grand Army comrades, Toledo 
Post and Relief Corps, also gave him a hearty 
God-speed, likewise a beautiful token of their 
regards. Mr. Jennings sails for Naples, Italy, 
on the steamer Pheenicia, Hamburg American 
line, June 24, to return early in September. He 
preached in Erie, Penn., June 15, and in Gard- 
ner, Mass., June 22, going from there to New 
York. 

Personals. 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer will spend the summer 
months at Little Compton, R.I. 


By Cuartes W. Exiot, LL.D. 
9th Series. No. 10. 


The influence of noble literature. 
Unitarian heritage. 
education. 


Value of the 
Character the object of 


The Religious Training of our Young 
People. 


By JONATHAN SMITH, Esq. 
9th Series. No. 11. 
It should go hand in hand with physical and 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
and thorough. 


The Victory over Death. 


By Rev. Octavius B. FROTHINGHAM. 
10th Series. No. 5. 


The dread and the blessing of death. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form, It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts, 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. poneay Its Origin, History, and Author- 


ity. 
11. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14. Looking Backward.- A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The [Morning Song of the Creation. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
20. Fathers and Sons. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
24. [Marthas and [Marys. (By Rev. Robert Cahyer) 
26. rhe. Senatom on the Mount. (By Rev. Robert 
0. er. 
27. The Abolition of Death. 


(An Easter Sermon.) 
28. Church Membership. 


Series ““To Young Men and Women.” 


8. I. What Life is For, 
10. II. Education for Life. 
12. Ill. Money. 
16. IV. The Bihics of Gambling. 
17. V. What to Read, and Why. 
18. VI. The Place of Religion in Life. 


Series on “Relations of Men and Women.’’ 


. Man and Woman. 

. Love and Marriage. 

. Parent and Child. 

. Home and Society, 

. The Ethics of Divorce. 

29, VI. The Growing Independence of Women. 


30. ‘‘The Portrait of a Good Wife.’’ (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

31. Spring in Nature and in Human Life. 

32. They that be with Us. 

33. Fe hole hy. 

34. ‘‘The Overplus of Blossom,”’ 
Collyer.) 

35. Seeking Comfort. 

36. The Glory of the Nation. 

37. Bearing One Another’s Burdens. 

38. In Remembrance, 

39, ‘‘Angels.’’ 


(By Rev. Robert 


Send for a sbecimen copy. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Pleasantries. 


Funniness: “You say the evening wore on. 
What did it wear?” Smart: “Why, the close 
of day, of course.”—University of Minnesota 
Punch Bowl. ‘ 


College Idiot (indefinitely): “It doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow.” Kind Friend : “What doesn’t?” 
College Idiot: “Why, a dog—when you whis- 
tle for it.’—Columbia Jester. 


Beth was delighted with her aunt’s new 
changeable spring gown. “O mamma,” she ex- 
claimed excitedly, “the colors of Aunt Mary’s 
new silk dress are all extemporaneous.”—/udge. 


A good story is told concerning an old lady 
living in a Shropshire village, who was so over- 
come by the late Doctor Clifford’s eloquence 
that she exclaimed, whilst leaving the building 
after his lecture, “Well, he’s the greatest ora- 
torio I ever heard.” —Exchange. 


We have heard of the man who never opened 
his mouth without putting his foot into it. But 
Father Farrell has discovered something still 
more curious. “The grand old Irish tongue,” 
he is reported to have said, ‘“‘was spreading hand 
in hand with temperance.” —Selected. 


Mr. Harry de Windt, in his book Finland 
as it is, tells of a mot of Andrée, the arctic 
explorer. At a dinner party he was asked, 
“But how will you know, professor, when you 
have really crossed the North Pole?” “Oh, 
that will be simple enough, madame,” replied 
Andrée, with his well-known dry humor. “A 
north wind will become a south one!” 


Mike had been in the employ of a large iron 
foundry for forty years, when it wound up its 
business and the works were closed. Next 
morning he met ‘his neighbor Pat, who said, 
“Qi hear, Mike, that yez is out of worrk.” 
“Shure, that Oi am, Pat.” “Were yez long 
there, Mike?” “For forty years, me bhoy; but, 
betwane the two av us, Oi knew that it wasn’t 
a steady job from the day Oi went there.” 
Boston Times. 


From a Teacher’s Collection of Absentee Ex- 
cuses.— “Respected Miss, please to excuse 
Willy for absentz. He fell down stares just 
before school time and we feered his internal 
insides was hurt at first, but we find they ain’t. 
The doctor says that no part of his anattomy 
was hurt but the brewzing of the eppydermis of 
the outside hide and also his hipp hurt some. 
But he narrowly escaped fatal deth. So kindly 
excuze His MOTHER.” 


Representative Loudenslager of New Jersey 
has a small nephew who lives in New York. A 
few days ago he came to Loudenslager’s home 
ona visit. During the afternoon he asked for 
a drink of milk, and was told to help himself. 
A bowl of catnip tea was standing in the pantry, 
and the small New Yorker took a copious 
draught of that. Just as he put the bowl down, 
he was asked: “Why, Jimmie, are you drinking 
that? Itisn’t milk: it’s catnip tea.” “Well,” 
replied Jimmie, “it didn’t taste like the milk I 
get at home in New York; but I thought 
perhaps it was the best you could do in New 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICB SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190r-+ sas . % 
PSORITIES on sey Ty aren 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street, : 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

S. F. TRULL peereeary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Ch, Organs 


Hoo & 
ASTINGS UO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
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NION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


Dom! 


—S— 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 


fBoston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


New England...July2 Commonwealth.. July 16 
Merio: 


NV Od 5 o/c eelea ies <o July 23 


For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. f 
Phis ix the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


MENEELY & CO. iurvournas 
Watervliet, West Troy, N. Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 


TheWorld Famous 


Educational. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology. 


Fourth Session, July 1-18, 1902. 


Subject; CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGY 


Lectures by 
Professors F. G. Peabody, G. H. Palmer, W. James, 
G. Moore, W. W. Fenn of Harvard, and Professors 
G, An iCoe, Ov Co B. H.C. 
H.S. Nash, 


Foster, King, 


ne, G. 
and Rey, Charles F. Dole. 


For circulars, apply to Rev. R. S. Morison, Secretary 
of Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location. Gener- 
ous table. Preparation for college, scientific,or business life. 
Newly equipped laboratories. Athletic field. Small classes 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 
J-~trineenenere 
Meadville Theological School. 
training for college graduates. 
others. Send for catalogue to 
_ FOR BOYS” 3» 
Elementary and advanced clas’ Individual 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
i Thorough 
Special provision for 
President G. ARY, Meadville, Pa. 
POWDER POIN 2) SCHOOL 
teaching. Scholarships. 


The Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 
Modern programme, Ample equipment. 
BD. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxi% 


“4 
>». Mass. 


%o, 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL ***ha%"™ 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough Cre 
or Tech, preparation. Seven pupils to one insti ‘I 
References: Mr. N. T 
Illustrated catalogue. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Gi rls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 

16th year. Prepares forany college. Gen- 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 
Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Es‘ablished in 1869. Reference, Rev. .E.E Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


A 


FOR 
GIRLS 


‘ALLEN and 2,500 living alum" ee A 
‘om ce 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college. Individual attention- 
Refers, by permission, to Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Tuomas H. Ecxrseipt, Head Master. 


IDGE 


at Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts 


Metropolitan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY every kind. 144 Instroc- 


tors, 1336 Students from 90 Universities, 18 Foreign 
countnes, and from 37 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For, Collese Graduates 


i free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. _ Fifty-fifth Year opens September 17. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Someneet Street. ies 

For College Graduates one 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY £0" Coles: Graduates one 


$25 each. Located cl t 
the Gear Four antics SCHOOL OF LAW 
Address Dean, 


students last year, Opens October 1. 
S. C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


examination. Exceptional 


College Graduates are 
favored in the entrance 


clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. _Opens October 2. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. seis 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


courses in 


Five hundred students 
in attendance. Elective 


‘e COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 18. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 
degrees of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Ph.D. For College 
raduates only. pe ag September 18. Address 
jomerset Street, 


ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 


: 2 ie Gilman School 
fe) Also he 
Parents ae hai =a are ‘The Cambridge School 


requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘‘Choice 
efs School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Masa, 


Jersey.” 
<< HURC 


ARPETS pricts. 6538 


ATMANU: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINGCTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


FACTURERS. 


BOSTON. 


